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MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. 


BY ELIZA COOK, 


Merry words, merry words, ye come bursting around, 
Telling all that Affection can say ; 

Tis the music of heart-chords that dwells in the sound, 
Many happy returns of the day.” 

The red cheek of the child is more rich in its glow, 
And the bright eye more swift in its ray, 

When his mates hail his birth in their holiday mirth, 
And drink, *‘ happy returns of the day.” 

‘The old man may smile while he listens, and feel 
He hath littie time longer to stay ; 

Still he liketh to hear from the lips that are dear, 
** Many happy returns of the day.”’ 


Though Misfortune is nigh, let the kind words float by, 
And something of Hope will spring up, 

That the hand of the Future may drain off the gall, 
And some nectar drops yet fill our cup. 

If we bask in Content, while another short year 
Is recorded with eloquent bliss ; 

How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere, 
That come round with the soul-pledging kiss, 

Oh, our place in the world will be chilly and drear, 
When our natal-tide passes away, 

Without one to remember, or breathe in our ear, 
Many happy returns of the day.” 


There are moments when memory cruelly brings 
The grim spectres of joy back again. 

When sorrow malignantly sharpens her stings, 
Till we quiver and bleed with the pain, 

And the spirit will groan in such moments as this, 
When our loudly-hailed birthday shall fall, 

But among the warm greetings there's one that we miss, 
And that one was the dearest of all. 

What would we not give if the grave could restore, 
The dear form it hath wrested away, 

If the voice of that lost one could wish us once more 
** Many happy returns of the day!” 


There are moments when truth and devotion increase, 
Till they burn in the crucible breast, 

With an increase and might that we knew not the light 
Of our smouldering feeling possessed, 

And that flame will be vividly flashing out thus, 
When we welcome returns of the time, 

That gave some loved beings to life and to us, 
The sweet bells in mortality’s chime, 

Then a garland—a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 
Let the natal-tide come when it may, 

Be it autumn or spring, a gay chorus we'll sing, 
“Many happy returns of the day.” 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
BY WILMBAM JONEs. 
Where have they lain thee, my own dear child, 
Where have they made thy bed ? 
In the cold churchyard, where the weeds grow wild, 
Have they placed thy little head ! 
Where the hemlock waves 
On the drowsy graves, 
And the night-shade droops o'er the dreamiless dead ! 


Where have they borne thee, my stricken one ? 
Would that I shared thy rest ! ; 
For it sorrows me thou shouldst sleep alone, 
Away froin thy mother’s breast. 
With thine eyelids closed, 
As they oft reposed 
On the bosom the light of thy smiles once bless'd ! 


They tell me, my boy, thou wert taken hence | 
In mercy, for thou wert weak, 
And the world, with its darkling influence, 
Would have caused the reed to break ! 
And thou wouldst have wept 
As the blighting crept 
To the heart of the flower, with touch so bleak ! 


And they tell of an angel-child above, 
With‘a bright and glorious brow, 
And they say he is spreading his wings of love 
O’er the home of his mother now! 
And J list profound 
For the rustling sound; 
But the leaves are stirless upon the bough ! 


My baby ! though thine is a holy lot, 
To walk in the glow of heaven, 


|} I mourn for the pleasures that now are not, 

That alone with thee were given! 

| And I raise these eyes 

‘To thine own blue skies, 

With a grieving spirit for joys thus riven! 

But a whisper of hope has reach'd my ear, 
And my east soars on the strain! 

Sweet mother! Jehovah hath heard thy pray'r, 
And soon we shall mect again, 

In a sinless clime, 

Where the flight of time 

Shall bring not a tear, or a throb of pain! 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

From “ Military Tableaux; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon.” 

| ‘The French army having halted some days round Witepsk, again resumed 
their march ; and, though *famime only dealt their rations,” moved rapidly 
into the interior of the boundless empire which was to prove the grave of so 
many thousands. With augmenting wants the more earnest business of war 
also augmented ; and before the invaders reached Smolensk, the Cossacks, who 
_ acted so important a part io the dreadful tragedy that followed, made their first 
appearance in force, increasing in a fearful degree the many difficulties of this 
life-wasting march. ‘I'he following is the description our Prussian Hussar gives 
of these troops, and of his own subsequent adventures :— 

* After a long and toilsome march under the most oppressive heat, and amid 

jclouds of dust, the division came up with the enemy beyond the village of Ja- 
nowitz. ‘Phe Russians had taken post behind some sheltering underwood, on 
‘the opposite side of a valley, and left only a few Cossacks on the open plain. 
|The evening was already far advanced, the horses were dreadfully exhausted ; 
‘but the French, to ascertain the strength of the enemy perhaps, resolved to 
jcommence the action, which the latter seemed more inclined to avoid than tu 
accept. Passing at a trot through the deserted hamlet, our division drew up 
‘on some rising ground that overlooked the intermediate valley ; while skirmish- 
ers dashed on against the foe in all the gallant style for which the Freneh are 
\distinguished. At first the Russians took no notuce of these proceedings ; but 
when the skirmishers advanced to the edge of the underwood, and fired into the 
dismounted columns, they istanily sounded to horse, and drew up in battle ar- 
ray; atthe same time that swarms of Cossacks rushed with loud shouts into 
the plain, sweeping the whole band of skirmishers before them in their course. 
‘It seemed as if a nest of infuriated wasps had been suddenly disturbed. 
_ * Quick reinforcements from the brigade could now alone save the advaneed 
troops. They were sent; but had no sooner turned the tide in favour of the 
‘French, than the Russians supported their parties, and again drove them back. 
,Reinforcements now followed each other with great rapidity,*and the wregular 
combat in the valley extended in proportion as the divisivn ou the height be- 
‘came every moment feebler and feebler. The French brigade already stood 
in single rank ; the Poles and Prussians, who, to save their order from being 
entirely broken up, had detached more sparingly, were rather in better condi- 
‘tion. 

“In the wide plain the contending parties, mixed confusedly together, fought 
with constantly varying success ; the momentary victors driving the vanquished 
jacross the field ull the fate of battle again turned pursuers into pursued, and 
igave the wild chase a totally opposite direction; the yells of the Cossacks 
swelling loudiy above the ordmary tuimult of combat. 

* Darkness set in, and the needless and still-continued fray now began to ex- 
icite alarm ; for the Cossacks were more expert at personal contests than the 
\French, who were thus obliged to reinforce thei troops more extensively than 
ithe Russians ; the latter retaining their order and formation almost unimpaired. 
| “Toaugment the difficulty, the only infantry attached to the division con- 
sisted of two battalions, not of French, but of Italian infantry ; and they had 
fallen down exhausted in midway ; nor had the artillery, on which the French 
idepend so much even in their cavalry actions, been able to keep pace with our 
rapid march. More than half the division was already disorganised ; and nei- 
‘ther generals nor commanders knew how to break off the action, or arrest the 
farther progress of disorder. ‘The flashes of fire-arms threw the only light on 
\the scene of tumult, while the shouts of the combatants alone indicated the 
varying success of the adverse parties. 

“In this dilemma two of our guns fortunately reached the ground, and, 
quickly unlimbering, threw a couple of hovaitzer shells at random into the midst 
of the throng. And never was a greater or more sudden change produced by 
two cannon-shot : the loud yells ceased instantly, the tumult sunk into silence, 
the Cossacks became absolutely mute, and both parties returned quietly to the 
feeble, stationary remains of the regiments! The battle was at end. 

* This was the first action in which the Cossacks appeared in force. Platoff, 
with the main body of these troops, 7000 strong, had been attached to the se- 
cond Russian army, under Prince Bayration ; but, as the junction of the Rus- 
sian corps was now secure, they had been sent round by Smolensk to aid Bar- 
clay de Tolly against the swarming host of Napoleon. 

“The manner of fighting peculiar to the Cossacks gives them great advan- 
tages over disciplined cavalry ; because any repulse they may experience oc- 
casions them little loss ; for to pursue them in their wild flight would lead to 
confusion, and oblige the victors to adopt the mode of fighting of the vanquish- 
ed. The feeble side of these semi-barbarous warriors is their inability to stand 
a steady fire ; though dispersed along a line, every Cossack is individually an 
admirable skirmisher. In meadows, parties often dismount and skirmish on 


foot, leading their horses by the rein, and allowing them to graze. Several at- 
tempts on the part. of the French to punish this supposed carelessness faile > 
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- 
completely : aided by their comrades, the Cossacks sprang quickly on their! 
horses, and received their foiled adversaries with loud shouts of laughter. 

**When they intend an attack, a shout is raised along the whole line ; on 
which they collect in a mass, and throw themseives, with loud yells and couched 
spears, with bodies bent to their horses’ mane, at full speed upon the enemy. 
Such an onrushing swarm seems at first to be irresistible, and would be so were 
the onset continued as it is commenced. But this is not the case; the Cos-| 
sacks charge close upto the enemy, who are lest if they shew the slightest 
want of firmness ; but are in little danger if they hold their ground firmly, and 
eceive the assailants with a steady fire. When thus met, the Cossacks fly as) 
ast as they had advanced, and with the same dexterity. The attack, gather-| 
ing, and dispersion of these swarms was always executed in the most admira | 
ble manner, and with a degree of celerity that regular cavalry would find it dif-, 
ficult, if not impossible, to imitate. When they overthrow an enemy, the Cos-| 
sacks pursue with daring boldness and perseverance ; and their eagerness for, 
spoil then leads them into occasional difficulties, notwithstanding their usual, 


quickness and sagacity. 
‘Encounters with these new adversaries now became of daily occurrence, 


want pressed heavily upon them, and in their plain and direct mode of thinking 
they could see no object in thus lingering inactively on a battle-plain that was 
no longer disputed. They all looked to Moscow as the terminus of their suf- 


fering. In the city of the Czar they expected to find rest, food, clothing, and 


the peace that was to permit a safe return to their hearths and homes : all their 
conversations turned on these cherished anticipations. 
“A full conviction of their situation had rendered this view general in the 
army ; and the troops would have fought another battle as valiantly as they 
fought the last, had it been necessary, to secure the object on which all their 
hopes were founded ; and, therefore, it was that the needless lingering on the 
field was so universally censured. ‘The continved want of forage, the severe 
exertions of the last days, and the dreadful loss sustained in the battle, tended 
rapidly to hasten on the ruin of the cavalry ; and in our regiment we availed 
ourselves of the rest to form our four squadrons into two of seventy-five horses 
each, all that now remained of the 600 with which we commenced the cam- 
paign. ‘The other regiments of the division were in a still worse condition, and 
the state of the cuirassier division was deplorable in the extreme. 

*{n the afternoon the army moved towards Mojaisk. and, as Cossack shouts 
were heard in our front, the light division of the corps was ordered to hasten 


but did not always end to our satisfaction. On one occasion, they drew the’ 
French brigade into an ambush, and caused them considerable loss ; on another, 


forward and support the troops engaged. ‘The regiment started at a trot, but 


they deteated the Poles, and pursued them to the very muzzles of the Prussian! |seyeral horses were unable to move from the spot, and, unfortunately, mine was 


carbines. 

* In all these combats, Murat, king of Naples, was in his very element. He, 
hated the slow movement of columns ; and his appearance in the morning was. 
usually the signal to advance and engage. The Cossacks knew him pertectly, 
and always greeted his approach with loud cheers. His bravery, combined, 
with his kind and friendly manner, had rendered him a universal favourite, not. 
only with the French and Poles, but with the Prussians also. Murat had a) 
good person, a firm seat in the saddle, and was a bold rider ; and thus greatly, 
distinguished from the emperor, who was a bad and ungraceful horseman. In 
the army, Murat’s theatrical costume had obtained for him the name of the King} 
of Franconi ; and though it might, in some respects, have been appropriate, it) 
should not have been forgotten that he wore his fantastic dress in battle, and 
under the very eyes of his enemies. His suite—among whom was a Moor, 
dressed as a Mameluke, and mounted on a coal-black steed—were all covered 
with gold and embroidery, and were in perfect keeping with their sovereign. 
The king’s appearance befere the troops was invariably greeted with loud cheers, 


jone of the number. No effort could recall its quick!y failing strength, and, 
painful as it was to leave the ranks at so interesting a moment, I was forced to 
dismount and lead it forward. 

This misadventure obliged me to become an inactive spectator of the com- 
‘bat fought in front of Mojaisk. When I attained the end of the ridge that 
overlvoks the friendly valley, at the opposite extremity of which the town is si- 
tuated, I saw the whole plain on to the left of the road filled with Cossacks and 
French cavalry, engaged in a wild and desultory skirmish, more resembling our 
notions of Scythian than European warfare. ‘The French gained little on their 
active opponents, and it was not till they had been repeatedly reinforced that 
they succeeded in pressing back these Cossack swarms. By degrees the in- 
fantry also arrived on the field and advanced in column along the higbroad, but 
there was evidently no concert between them and the cavalry ; the consequence 
was, that the Russians remained masters of the town, while our people took 
|post in the plain. 

‘* As soon as I observed the troops preparing to form their camps, I endea- 


in which even the Prussians joined right heartily. 
“In the army, Murat and Napoleon alone attracted attention ; the other 
marshals and princes, though attended with numerous staff retinues, were little 
thought of. And if the King of Naples was distinguished by the splendour of 
his costume, the emperor was remarkable for the extreme simplicity of his 
dress; which presented a striking contrast to the brilliant uniforms of the nu- 
merous staff by which he was accompanied. ‘he influence he exercised on 
the minds of the soldiers was boundless ; and wherever he appeared the feeble 
and the strong felt alike confident of victory, and never failed to throw the’ 
blame of disaster on the misconduct of subordinates. This was strongly illus- 
trated after our defeat at Woronovo: the army was evidently in full retreat ; 
but no sooner had the remains of our famished division—Murat’s—joined the 
main army from Moscow, under the Emperor’s own command, than all fancied’ 
themselves marching to assured victory. ‘Che spell was soon, however, dis-) 
solved, and death was to prove the only victor in the scenes on which we were 
then entering.” 
Our Hussar having been wounded in one of the skirmishes preceding the 
battle of Borodino, only resumes his narrative at the close of that sanguinary’ 
day. But | 
“ On—on—on !—the thirst of power and war 

Gasps for the blood of serfs, and of their czar.”’ 


And the mighty host still presses forward, its ranks diminishing daily ; and 
from Smolensk to Borodino every march costs the army a thousand men ! 
The Prussian Hussars, though exposed to a dreadfal fire of artillery at Boro- 
dino, took no active part in the battle ; and only shared in the severe loss sus-) 
tained. ‘They mustered 280 horses in the morning, and brought only 120 out 
of the field. ‘The large Russian redoubt, armed with thirty or forty guns. to 
the fire of which they were exposed, ‘“‘resembled,” says an eye-witness, “a 
volcano in full activity : enveloped ina cloud of smoke, the flashes of the guns, 
that carried havoc into the ranks of the French, were alone visible through the 
sulphury vapours.” 
’e must now let our gallant friend, the Hussar, proceed with his own narra- 
tive. 

“Night at last put an end to the work of death. Both parties were com- 
pletely worn down by the dreadful exertions of the day, and the Imperial Guard, 
alone remained in a state of efficiency. | 

“The exhausted troops were led back to their cheerless camps, where no-) 
thing was to be found : provisions, forage, straw, fuel, were all wanting; and) 
to search for them in the dark, and where whole armies had been assembled for, 
days together, seemed a hopeless case. The victors were almost in despair ;, 
and, though some searched for provisions, and others brought a little wet hay, 
from our former bivouac, most of the men, having secured their horses, wrap- 
ped themselves in their cloaks, and lay down in utter hopelessness. 

“The mess to which I belonged had lost every thing,—cooking utensils, as 
well as the little provision we possessed ; but we had found a bag of Russian 
biscuit, which helped to atone for our misfortune. The helmet of a French 
cuirassier having been metamorphosed into a kettle, our prize biscuit was soon. 
boiled into soup; which, though wanting even the seasoning of salt, seemed a 
luxurious banquet to our famishing party. ‘The greater part of the soldiers had, 
to fast ; and, to augment their suffering, a cold rain fell during the night. | 

‘In the morning, the army advanced, and took possession of the battle-field, 
and were ordered to cook and forage,—an order more easily issued than obeyed, 
for nothing was to be found. And if the men kindled fires, it was more for 
the purpose of warming and drying themselves than for any culinary purpose | 

“The battle-field presented a terrible picture of ruin and carnage, especially. 
on the left and centre, where the greatest efforts had been made to take, main-. 


tain, and retake the redoubts. Cerpses of the slain, broken arms, dead and dy-. 
ing horses, covered every elevation and filled every hollow, and plainly indica- 
ted the progress of the action. In the front of the redoubts lay the bodies of 
the French; behind the works, shewing that they had been carried, lay the 
Russians. On many points the heaps of corpses told where squares of infantry 
had stood, and plainly pointed out the size of the closely formed masses. Irom 
the relative number of the slain, it was easy to perceive that the Russians had 
suffered more than the French. 

‘Nothing could be so striking or appalling, indeed, as the contrast between! 
the tumult and thunder of the previous day’s battle and the grave-like silence 
which now reigned over the field. On the minds of the soldiers this tranquil) 


Salt on the scene of death made a very unfavourable impression : distress and 


voured to make my horse move forward, trusting that the short rest he had en- 
Joyed might have given him a little strength; but he was failing fast, and it 
|was with difficulty that I could drive him on before me at a slow and staggering 
pace. To augment the evil night overtook me, and, surrounded by strange 
\corps, all engaged in the bustle of preparing their bivouacs, I found myself 
jwithout food, comrades, or quarters, isolated in the midst of thousands. In 
this miserable condition, and while searching my way slowly through the dark 
with hardly a prospect of discovering the regiment, good fortune threw some 
of ~y own foragers in my way, who pointed to our camp, which was close at 
hand. 

** Seated round the watch-fires the soldiers described the various details and 
changes of the action, which, like all the encounters with the Cossacks, had 
been more noisy than destructive. At first some surprise was excited by a 
whizzing sound heard during the fray, and the cause of which was not discovered 
till several arrows were found hanging in the pelisses of the hvussars. It was 
the first meeting with the Baskiers, whose weapons caused more curiosity than 
apprehension, for they had not inflicted a single wound. 

“* Great want prevailed, as usual, in camp; the Russians had completely ex- 
hausted the country ; and a few cabbage-stalks, of which they had consumed 
the heads, and a little roasted barley, was all that could be found to allay the 
cravings of hunger. 

‘Jn the morning I found that my horse, the sharer of so much toil, of so many 


'\dangers, had died during the night. ‘The loss made the recollection of my dis- 


tant home and untried strength press heavily on my mind ; but the stirring busi- 


‘ness of war left brief space for such reflections. Mustering my best resolution, 


therefore, [ threw my baggage over my shoulders, and, accompanied by three 
comrades who were in the same predicament with myself, set out for Mojaisk. 
From all directions crowds of soldiers were hurrying towards the town in search 
iof provisions. ‘The road was covered with troopers trying to urge on their fail- 
jing steeds; some still strove to spur them forward, others dragged them slowly 
by the reins, while some drove them forward with sticks. Both sides of the 
road were covered with dead and dying horses ; and the fury of the riders, their 
cruelty tothe staggering and exhausted steeds, were frightful in the extreme. 
The savage conduct of the easily excited French was particularly conspicuous 
in this respect.” 

If our Hussar reproves in severe terms the cruelty of the French towards 
their horses, he relates in an after paff of his journal an instance of their inge- 
nuity which we shall insert here, in order to break the long tale of suffering by 
at least one ludicrous incident :— 

‘At the angle of the road we came upon a detachment of French dragoons 
who were escorting some of the large grey oxen, more common in Poland than 
in Russia. One of the soldiers who had probably lost his horse like so many 


others, and was tired of pedestrian exercise, had saddled and bitted one of 


these huge-horned animals, which, accoutred in the tull panoply of war, pre- 
sented a most extraordinary appearance, that became doubly ludicrous when the 
helmeted dragoon mounted this novel Bucephalus, in order to accompany his 
detachment. The ox had evidently been used to act the charger, but on this 
occasion he refused to move, and thus excited the impatience of the soldier, 
who began to use his spurs right sharply. This immediately changed the 


_iscene : the ox,to rid himself of the annoyance and shake off the rider, executed 


with great but clumsy force, some of the most extraordinary bounds and plunges 
ever beheld. The rider long kept his seat in firm style, and the spectators 
awaited the result of the novel contest in silent astonishment, till a tremendous 
bound forced the unhappy dragoon to measure his full length upon the ground, 
amid the exulting shouts and roars of laughter that burst from the surrounding 
multitude. No comic scene could possibly be more extravagantly ludicrous 


‘than the one here acted before our eyes. The enraged dragoon sprung furiously 


from the ground and svon remounted the horned steed, but, rendered wiser by 
experience, he now adopted gentler means, and thus succeeded in making the 
animal follow the detachment at a slow and easy pace.” 

Our Hussar, being now reduced to the rank of a straggler, gives some ac- 
count of a disorganised mass that already followed the main body of the army, 
during its memorable advance :— 

«The host of stragglers that augmented in proportion as the army diminished, 
was composed of men who, unable to keep pace with their regiments, had fallen 


‘Ito the rear; of otaers who had been detached and could not overtake their 


corps, as well as of strong foraging parties that, having been sent to a distance 


from the main road to collect provisions, were unable to come up with their re- 
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giments and divisiors, owing to the rapid and continued marches of the mai menting darkness, the reckless soldiery gave full scope to the wildest rapine aud 
body. After the battle of Borodino, that proved so fatal to the cavalry, vast licentiousness. From all sides was heard the bursting open of doors, the crasi- 
numbers of dismounted horsemen also jomed the heterogeneous mass. ing of windows ; every house was filled with soldiers, who were ransacking the 

“In general the army of stragglers followed the main body in societies of dwellings of peaceful citizens, and searching with lights for booty and provi- 
from three to ten in number, who endeavoured to make their way as best they) sions. 
could in the small carriages of the country called tuleikas, or on the koniaks, “* As I passed along I found many wild reports current among the crowd ; 
the ponies formerly mentioned. As the bonds of discipline were slackening) men spoke of incendiary fires, of mines and combustibles having been discovered 
every day, this safer and more convenient mode of journeying also tempted, under several houses, among others, under the palace prepared for the King of 
many soldiers to leave the ranks and augment our straggling bands \Naples. Doubtful as these reports were, considering the short time there had 
“The mixture of all uniforms and all arms, of men of all nations, ranks, been to verify them, and the coufused manner in which the city had been occu- 
classes, and conditions, thus hurrying confusedly along, often presented scenes) pied, they were, nevertheless, firmly believed by the troops. 
that could not fail to be diverting, notwithstanding the want that pressed so, “* Having been told that the cavalry, under the King of Naples, had marched 
heavily upon us. Though the costumes were no doubt in a very indifferent) through the city, I made for the eastern barrier in hopes of finding my regiment, 


plight, they were yet highly respectable compared to those that came into fashion OF, at least, the division to which it belonged. The throng diminished gradually 


during the retreat. ‘The cause of this was evident. As the weather was still 
moderate, the old uniforms afforded sufficient protection, and the cravings of 
hunger made the soldiers turn all their attention to the search for provisions | 
But when the frost set in and rendered warmer clothing necessary, we saw the, 


as I advanced, being limited to cavalry soldiers, who alone expected to find 
their corps in that direction; all the others dispersed at pleasure through the 
city, each establishing himself in the best quarter he could find. 


“It was already dark when | cleared the barriers, and my inquiries respect- 


most fantastic and extravagant costumes ever beheld spring up at once, as if by) ing the division received at every step more unsatisfactory answers. At last, 
magic, and suddenly become universal in the army. | | was shewn a line of bivouac fires, indicating, | was told, the very camp of 
“ One peculiarity of the stragglers was, that none of them, whether cavalry, MY brigade ; but when | reached the ground, I found myself in the midst of 
or infantry, would travel on foot, a circumstance that rendered horse-stealing) French chasseurs, belonging to a totally different corps. 
universal ; and whoever lost sight of his horse, even for a single moment, was}, “ As it would have been useless to continue the search farther through the 
sure to lose it, without the least chance of recovering it in the constantly mov-| night, I resolved to rest quietly till morning. But, fearing to trust my horse 
ing mass. ‘Io steal a horse was not considered a very heinous offence, and)! the vicinity of a French camp, I made for a plantation that surrounded a 
rather looked upon in the light that poaching is in some countries, than a dis-| stately mansion In front of the line, though near enough tobe safe from the 
honourable larceny ; and the thief generally considered that in seizing upon a |Cossacks. Having tied my horse to a tree, with sufficient length of halter to 
good steed, he was only avenging his own loss or that of some comrade. Con-| admit of his grazing, I threw myself down beside him, under the best shelter- 
science, it must be confessed, sat lightly in these times on most of the martial mg bush that J could find. —_ 
fraternity. | When I awoke in the morning, I found myself in what we call an English 
“To prevent a stolen horse or pony from being recognised by its former pos- park, which might be termed beautiful, the dreary and desolate nature of the 
sessor, the first thief generally cut off the animal's tail, the second hogged the! Country considered. The perfect calmness of the lovely scene, the silence 
mane, and the third cropped its ears. All this gave the ponies a rather odd ap-| that surrounded me, the absence of the destroying tumult of war in which I 
pearance, but rendered it difficult for any one to recognise them after the pro-| had so long moved, brought my distant country, my home, my friends, and 
cess; though it was easy to see how often they had changed masters, by the Parents, so forcibly to my mind, that, disregarding the cravings of hunger, dis- 
various operations they had undergone. | regarding my ragged and wretched appearance, which contrasted so strong- 
** Want pressed heavily on the stragglers, and whoever was unable to forage’ ly with the recollection of former times, I could not refrain from linger- 
at a distance from the highroad was m a melancholy predicament, and had no! !™g 1 the walks, and giving way to these pleasing, though melancholy 
other alternative but to resort to horse-flesh, which was in abundance. ‘The recollections ; the vicinity of the French line making me fancy myself in 
country was thinly peopled and poorly cultivated, and had been traversed first) perfect security. Chancing to approach an enclosure, | ascended to the 
by the Russian and then by the French army, so that little remained for the “op i order to obtain a more extensive view, but was almost paralysed 
stragglers. Aud it was only the hope of finding abundance in the capital which! When the first object I beheld was a line of Cossacks, not fifty yards dis- 
we are now approaching, that made the sick and feeble exert their last remam- tant, watching their scouts, who, on different points, were striving to peer 
ing strength to reach this fancied haven of safety. through the very enclosure, from the top of which I had discovered them. No- 
On the evening of the 13th I overtook the regiment which was preparing thing but a rapid flight could now save me ; nor was it delayed. Springing 
to enter Moscow on the following morning, the city being only about six miles! {rom the fence, | hurried with all speed towards my pony, and, throwing myself 
distant from ourcamp. My wishes were fulfilled, aad I was again in the midst} 22 his back, spared neither rein nor spur tll i gained the cainp of the chasseurs. 
of the regiment, but I found it in a melancholy condition. During the few) Not 4 single Cossack followed, from which | concluded that my descent from 
days I had been absent sickness and death had dispersed my previous acquaint-| the euclosure and rapid flight had escaped observation, and thus saved me from 
ances, and want and suffermg had rendered the remaining soldiers perfectly! Certain captivity. — 
callous to the fate of others: seliishness seemed the order of the day. The) “ In the camp of the chasseurs, who had just mounted to face the Cossacks, 
hopes and expectations founded on the anticipated conquest of the morrow were there had evidently been an abundance of good cheer, for meal and biscuit lay 
also greatly duninished : a roof for shelter, bread, meal, and brandy for nourish-| scattered about in all directions. I failed not to profit by what had been left, 
ment, with clothing and rest, were all to which they looked forward, and even) and was preparing to renew my search for the regiment ; but in that busy time 
these moderate expectations were not to be fulfilled. resolutions were often changed as rapidly as the ever-changing events. 


“On the morning of the 14th September the army at last commenced the 
long-desired march that was to terminate at Moscow. ‘The imperial guard 
were in full costume and a holyday mood ; boisterous cheerfulness, indeed, per- 
vaded all ranks and classes. ‘I'he impatience of the soldiers seemed to prolong 
the short distance they had to traverse ; from every piece of rising ground they 
expected to behold the city, and were greatly incensed when they found them- 
selves disappointed. No march was ever, indeed, perfozmed in such haste ; 
the stragglers overtook and got mixed with the columns, and it became difficult 
to preserve even asemblance of order. From the side by which we were ad- 
vancing, Moscow is not perceived till the last hill, called the Salutation Hill, 
has been ascended. We reached the summit at last ; nor could the eager de 
light with which the Crusaders contemplated the domes of Jerusalem, the fol- 


“The French and Cossacks were confronting each other; but, instead of 
engaging, they were parleying, jesting, laughing, which made me fancy that 
ithe long-promised peace, or a preliminary truce, at least, had really been con- 
cluded. In this I was, however, mistaken ; for, reluctant as both parties were 
‘to commence, circumstances soon brought them to blows. ‘The Cossacks wished 
to prevent the French trom occupying a village which they were busily foraging, 
the chasseurs wished to obtain possession without renewing hostilities, but on 
all points Cossack parties interposed to prevent the approach. At last, the 
French, tired with these vain efforts, began to fire ; one of the ordinary skir- 
mishes immediately ensued, and, after a short resistance, the Cossacks with- 
drew, giving the village to the flames, according to the practice they had uni- 
versally pursued during the latter part of the march. 


lowers of Columbus, the shores of the new world, have exceeded the joy dis-- “* These melancholy aggravations of the ordinary horrors of the war resulted 
played by the exhausted victors on beholding the spires of the imperial city.) more, however, from accident, and the usual carelessness on the part of the 
he loud cheers of the foremost troops announced to the more distant the happy) French, than from any premeditated plan on the part of the Russians. During 
discovery, and urged every one forward to renewed exertion. All were anxious! the early part of the advance, the Russians destroyed nothing ; but as most of 
to obtain a sight of the golden prize ; one pomted out a church, another a pa-| the villages were set on fire by the carelessness, or love of mischief of the 
lace ; horsemen rose in their stirrups to gain a more extended view of the, french troops, the Cossacks resolved that the mvaders should not profit by 
splendid scene. ‘The army was in a tumult of delight, which, for a moment, them first, and destroy them afterwards, and invariably burnt them the moment 
caused all past suffering to be forgotten. they resolved to retire. ‘They were extremely expert at the process, and seemed 
“The joy of finding ourselves within reach of the long-desired prize soon| to take an especial delight in thus depriving their enemies of their expected 
yielded to the cravings of hunger and the impatience to advance. But our) prey at the very moment when they fancied it within their reach. 
eagerness was to be restrained, for the Emperor persisted in halting, to await), ‘ As J should have made an indifferent figure in the skirmish, mounted as I 
the arrival of a deputation from the city, which never appeared. During this vas on my unfortunate pony, I turned away to renew my search for the regi- 
delay, the soldiers, seeking shelter from the burning rays of the sun, threw) ment, and had not gone far before I met with two comrades exactly in the same 
themselves down to rest under the best shade they couid find. I followed the) predicament with myself. Moscow was already burning, fires were rising in 
example, and, with the reins of my pony firmly grasped in my hand, soon sunk) several places, and crowds of soldiers were hastening towards the city, in order 
into profound slumber. Awakened, at last, by the march of troops, I started, to share its spoils with the destroying element. Under these circumstances we 
up, and found myself inthe midst of strangers and stragglers, the regiment! determined to follow the same example, to lay in a stock of clothes and provi- 
gene, and my pony lost. Driven almost to madness by seeing all my hopes sions, and then return to the regiment. 
and wishes thus frustrated, I rushed in all directions wildly through the throng,, ‘‘ As we advanced to the city, we contemplated the increasing conflagration 
in the hopes of discovering the thief who had carried off my horse. But my) with mingled awe and astonishment. Early in the morning, and during the 
search was vain, and, exhausted at last by famine and fatigue, I wandered on, night even, some partial fires had been observed, though without attracting 
towards the city, gradually recovering, as I advanced, sufficient fortitude to jmuch notice, as they were attributed to the carelessness of the marauding sol- 
bear up against this new affliction. diery ; but from this time the devastation spread so rapidly, that it could neither 
“The vain pursuit of the thief who had stolen my horse had brought me to} |be ascribed to chance nor carelessness. A oy westerly wind fanned the 
the banks of the Moskwa, whence I took the road towards the city. In passing, rging flame, and at noon the spectacle was truly frightful. ‘The fires invariably 
near a small chapel, surrounded with trees, and beautifully situated close by) broke out im the west end of the city, and the gale drove the sparks, flames, 
the stream, I observed three infantry soldiers unpacking their ponies; having, and particles of destruction on to the eastward, the very direction whence we 
done so, and selected the most valuable effects from the loads, they abandoued were approaching, so that the circumstance could not possibly escape our atten- 
the animals to their fate, and took their way on foot, totally unmindful of the tion. We often observed three or four fires breaking out with quick succession 
discarded koniaks. ‘To see men become voluntary pedestrians was, in these| in totally untouched parts of the town; they were small and insignificant at 
times, an extraordinary event, and almost unaccountable to me who still smarted) first, but soon spread around with devouring rapidity ; the number of wooden 


under the loss of my horse ; but, as they disappeared without casting even a 
look at the ponies, I hastened to secure the strongest of the party, and, having 
laid in astock of potatoes from a neighbouring field, hurried, as day was closing, 
towards the devoted city. 

“ The throng rushing through the suburbs was tremendous ; and the streets 
presented a dreadful and appalling scene of plunder, increased, rather than di- 
minished, by the absence of the inhabitants ; while, under the screen of aug- 


houses, the absence of inhabitants, and the want of fire-engines, said to have 
been removed by the Russians, rendered unavailing every attempt made to ar- 
rest the progress of destruction. 

' “Noe ye-witness of the dreadful catastrophe will ever believe that the French 
burnt Moscow. In our approach to the city, we had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the fiery spectacle in all its grand and destroying progress. We were in 
luo personal danger, could give every attention to the march of the raging ele- 
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ment, and occupied ourselves, indeed, by counting the fresh conflagrations as 
they arose, by following them till they joined intu huge volumes of tlame; we 
calculated how soon a church, or other lofty edifice, would be attained by the 
fires, and how soon it would be surrounded, or fall in ; as spectators we had, 
therefore, the best possible advantages. 

‘We arrived at last, and reached the city, near the Foundling and Great 
Hospital. Sick, insane, wounded, maimed, and prisoners, hundreds in situa- 
tions denoting the highest degree of human misery, were here crowded together, 
and watched by guards of soldiers. On this point the fire had already attained 
the eastern barrier, and it was in vain that we endeavoured to enter the city. 
The next barrier was found occupied by a French picquet, that refused admit- 
tance to the stragglers, and allowed only the regularly formed commands to 
pass. But the rejected were not daunted by this repulse, and, circling round 
the enclosure, they soon found an opening by which the whole swarm rushed in, 
the town. 

“The streets were filled with clouds of smoke and fiery vapours, and at every 


step we came upon still burning ruins. I entered several houses, which the), 


inhabitants seemed to have left only the moment before; where the plundering 
soldiers had not appeared, every thing was in its proper place, and in many 
ps, the merchants seemed only then to have lad down their weights and, 
scales. 

“A broad street, formed of wooden huts, with an occasionally intervening] 
house, or palace, led towards the centre of the town; and this we followed, as! 
some large garden had still secured it from the raging fire. A number of) 
stragglers ——s into a fine house called our attention to the building, and. 
we entered along with the rest. The palace, for compared to the surrounding) 
hovels it might well be so called, was beautifully furnished and fitted up, but 
had been on out from the garret to the cellar. Here, also, every thing 
denoted the hasty and unexpected flight of the late occupants ; for needles, 
embroidery, and ladies’ work, were still lying untouched on the beautiful work- 
tables. A large mirror, which had escaped destruction, almost terrified me by 
reflecting my pale and famished countenance, and thin, ragged, and miserable 
tigure. 

“ Having secured a ioaf of bread, the only prize we found in this noble man- 
sion, we resumed our search for some more promising quarter, and resolved to} 
establish ourselves in one of the small wooden houses, where we might be less, 
exposed to intrusion than in the palaces that attracted universal attention. We 
also proposed to seek for some inhabited houses, as in these times the poorest 
host was still a useful servant. 

‘For a long time our search was vain ; every house was empty, a few cats 
being the solitary tenants of the forsaken dwellings. At last, and when our 
patience was nearly exhausted, we came to a sinall cabin in which an old man 
and two women still remained, determined to share the fate of their home. We 


instantly took possession, put up our horses, and, to keep our intruders, fastened 


the court-gate, a proof that we intended no short or passing visit. || 


“Thus established, we endeavoured to make the Russian comprehend our 
wants and wishes ; but found it difficult, owing to the difference of languages, 
and to the signs by which we indicated that we required clothes, boots, provi-| 
sions, &c., he only replied by the word ‘ nima,’ which when uttered with real) 
Russian phlegm, is sufficient to exhaust the last remnant of patience. 

** By threats, we came at last to the understanding that our hosts were to 


conduct us to where our wants could be supplied ; and this task they performed 


so ably, that our quarter soon resembled a well-filled store, in which clothes and 
provisions of every kind abounded, even to overflowing. Our hosts, who now 
became our guests, seemed as much delighted with our good fortune as we were 
ourselves, and shared very willingly in the luxuries they had so ably helped to 
collect. 

“ Dinner over, my comrades, the old Russian, and the women, made the 
brandy circulate with great rapidity, while, unused to spirits, I adhered to some 
sweet preserves, more tasteful to my youthful palate. The consequence was, 
that I remained sober, and that they became intoxicated. ‘The women roared, 
laughed, and screamed aloud ; on the old Russian the liquor had a different ef- 
fect, for his face grew fiercer and darker with every glass that he drank. ‘The 
stolen glances he cast at us betrayed hate and fury, and as night approached 
his alee gave evident proof that he projected some hostile attempt. | ob- 
served him closely, and insisted on his leaving the room where we had prepared 
our night quarter. This occasioned difficulty, and I was obliged to warn my 
drunken comrades, who no sooner shared my suspicions than they proposed to) 
cut down ‘ the dog of a Russian,” as they termed him. Riot was at its height, 
and it was only the fatigued condition of my countrymen that enabled me tu 
pacify them before mischief could be committed. Having, at last, secured 
door and windows, we threw ourselves on the straw beside our ready arms. 

* We slept as weared soldiers only can sleep till about midnight, when we 
were suddenly disturbed by a tremendous knocking at our door, accompanied 
by loud screams and female lamentations. Awakened by the noise, we started 
up, and found the apartment lighted bright as day by the retlection of fires that 
penetrated through the crevices of the holes which represented windows, and, 
fancying our dwelling already a prey to the flames, we rushed headlong into 
the open air. The scene was frightful indeed! Beyond our garden, a large 
church was one vast and blazing mass of fire; volumes of flame, carried high 
in air by the fury of the gale, were rising in all directions, the darkness of night 
was completely expelled by the raging conflagration, and we seemed actually 
surrounded by an ocean of flame. 

* The Russians deplored the anticipated rum of their cabin with mingled 
screams, prayers, and lamentations, though a little calm reflection proved that 
the peril was neither so imminent nor so immediate as it first appeared. On 
one side the wind was driving the flames away, rather than towards us, on an- 
other we were secured by open gardens ; and, for our own part, we knew that 
the barrier was at no great distance and fairly within our reach Having sa- 
tisfied ourselves with these reflections, consoled our now sobered host, we again 
retired to rest, and slept undisturbedly till morning. Such was the night | 
passed amidst the flames of Moscow. 


“As soon as day broke, swarms of soldiers from the surrounding camps 
crowded into the city to search amid the burning ruins for booty and provisions. 
The disorder and tumult were disgraceful in the extreme, and augmented in 
proportion as the unhappy capital sunk into ashes. Where spirituous liquors 
were found, and they were, unfortunately, too abundant, the scenes of licen- 
tiousness were frightful to behold. Drunkenness was universal, and the dis- 
gusting rabble, driven before the encroaching flames, reeled from house to 
house, and from one scene of brutality to another. And woe to the officer 
who attempted to restore order, or demand from this horde of savages submis- 
sion to his authority. 

‘“«] was happy to fly from the repulsive spectacle, but my comrades remained 
in Moscow. Exhausted and in rags, having for three months been suffering 


from want and hardship,exposed, without the shelter of a roof, to every inclemen- 


cy of weather, they, resolved to have, at least, a few days’ rest. For my part, 


was fortunate in soon overtaking the regiment on the Riazan road, and as my 
frequent returns to the corps had given the commanding officer some high no- 
‘tion of my warlike disposition, he ordered me to exchange my pony for the 
horse of one of the hussars, who had been taken ill. ‘This was quickly effect- 
ed. and from a despised straggler, ] found myself promoted to the rank of an 
efficient combatant. My new charger was a tall, rawboned steed of Molda- 
vian breed, between fifteen and twenty years of age, and who had lost an ear 
in battle ; two hussars had also been killed on his back, a circumstance that 
tells less in favour of a horse than having two horses killed under him, tells in 
favour of a soldier. A fit of superstitious fear actually came over me as | 
threw myself inte the saddle, and made me fancy that I was to complete the 
fatal number of three destined to meet death on the back of this gaunt and 
spectral steed ; but the needless thought soon passed away, for the stirring na- 
ture of the times allowed no such idle impressions to tix themselves upon the 

As the Prussian Hussars formed no part of Murat’s force, our young soldier 

shared in all the suffermgs of the deadly camp of Woronovo. Sickness, which 
active exertion had kept under during the advance, here broke out and raged 
with a degree of virulence, which the undermined strength of the soldiers was 
rarely able to resist. ‘The cavalry was completely destroyed during this halt, 
and Nausouty's corps, which had counted 10,000 horse in the ranks at the open- 
ing of the campaign, was here reduced to less than 500 effective combatants, 
and even these were dispersed on the march to Mala Jaruslawitz, and before 
the actual retreat commenced Some of the officers formed part of the sacred 
squadron that surrounded the carriage in which Napoleon and the King of Na- 
ples travelled, the rest, dispersed, perished, or were taken; and before the 
jarmy reached Smolensk a smal! party of the Prussian Hussars formed the 
lonly remnant of the corps still marching in soldier-like style round their co- 
‘loars. 
, Owing to the exertions of Major Ziethen, their commanding officer, and to 
‘the good conduct of the men, this gallant corps, which had marched so reluc- 
tantly under the French eagles, could still bring thirty rank and file into line 
at the Beresina: but beyond this fatal stream every vestige of order disap- 
peared, and the army assembled a host of fugitive paupers, more than the re- 
‘mains of a brave and gallant band of disciplined soldiers. Nor was the dis- 
lease, which destroyed every particle of discipline, confined to the troops that 
returned from Moscow, the moral contagion seized upon the corps of Victor 
and St. Cyr, preceded the army in its retreat, and intected the troops sent to 
aid and support the fugitives. And when the stragglers reached Kowno, on 
ithe Niemen, they found the garrison in so complete astate of fear and drunk- 
jenness, that none could be found to man the works, so that Marshal Ney and 
‘a few staff-otficers were obliged to seize muskets and exchange shots with the 
jpursuing Cossacks! 

Such was the end of an army that a few months before had made Europe 
and Asia tremble! 


HINTS TO PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron ! 


The law that chases politics from our pages forbids us alike in general to re- 
fer to proceedings or speeches in parliament, a restriction which occasionally 
subjects us to serious privations in our capacity of Humorist. 


| ‘There are, however, little incidental morccauz of parliamentary eccentricity 
to which it would be mere pradery to extend our principle of non-intervention. 
Amongst others of late occurrence there has been one little passage in the House 
of Commons, so exquisite in its way, that 1t would be actually sinful not to re- 
cord it in a journal like ours. We allude to the delicious evlogium pronounc- 
ed upon a galiant chieftain of our indian army by a no less gailant relative of 
his now reposing under his laurels at home, or only fighting the peaceful battles 
of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

The following passage, not having the remotest connection with politics, or 

party interests, we may innocently quote : 
_ “ At the batile of Corunna, when leading on the 50th regiment in the most 
gallant style, his general, Sir John Moore, called out to him, and to his friend, 
‘Major Stanhope, who was near him, ‘ Well done, my majors’ (hear, hear). 
‘The expression at once stamped Lim as a hero (hear, hear). On that oceasion, 
iwhen he advanced with his regiment—and it was the first time he had been 
luuder fire—he got beyond his men, and was surrounded by a woop of French 
‘ecavalry—he was struck down by a sword-cut on the head—stabbed in the back— 
vrecewed a musket ball in the leg, and got two ribs broken by aspent shot. This 
‘was certainly a sufficient dose (laughter). He was taken care of by Marshals 
‘Soult and Ney. These di-tinguished men bore him to their quarters—had him 
‘carefully nursed, and restored him to bis country, withous exchange (loud 
cheers). Indeed he was sure that no man, either In England or France, would 
jreyoice wore than the gallant Soult to hear of the late exploits of Sir C. Ne- 
ipier (cheers). ‘The following May his gallant relative, although his regiment 
‘was not in Spain, obtamed permission to serve #3 an amateur (a laugh). They 
‘first heard of him at the pass«ge of the Coa, where be had a horse shot under 
‘him. At the battle of Busaco, he was present as aa amateur—he himself was 
there as an amateur /oo(a laugh). His gallant relative was shot through the 
‘nose, the ball lodging in his jaw, and he (Commodore Napier) carried him off 
ithe field (hear, hear, hear). He mentioned this to account for the feelings with 
which he viewed his gallont relative (hear, hear, hear). He remembered well! 
at Busaco seeing him watching the movements of the army. He was dressed 
‘in the uniform of his regiment—red, the staff wore blue. He (Commodore Na- 
pier) said to him, * You are in an exposed position, you will be marked. You 
had better throw on yourcloak.’ He replied, ‘ Ne, I wear the uniform of my 
iregiment, and in that uniform [ will stand or fall’ (cheers). He had hardly at- 
tered the words when he was wounded (hear, hear). When he (Commodore 
Napier) was carrying him off the field, he met the Duke of Wellington, and 
lus gallant relative, weak and exhausted as he was, yet still with a soldier’s 
ardour burning in his breast, took his hat off and cheered his illustrious com- 
mander, remarking at the same time that he could not die at a better moment 
(hear, hear). He manifested the same courage during the infliction of severe 
physical pain. He held him while the ball was being extracted from his jaw, 
aud althoughhe kicked as a man might who was having his tooth drawn (a 
laugn), he never uttered a sound (hear, hear). After recovering from his wound, 
they found him next a’ the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, where he escaped for 
once m his life (a laugh).”’ 

The first thought that occurred to us, on reading this spirited address, was 
Falstaff’s question, ‘* Can honour set a leg?’ Our next reflection was a self- 
congratulation that we were not with Sir John Moore at the battle of Corunna. 
We are content to leave that immortal hero “ alone in his glory.’’ Here is 
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the oddest encouragement to heroism imaginable : ** Surrounded by a troop of |with a chop from his ribs, who is entitled to let or hinder him! We cannot, 
French cavalry !""—* Struck down by a sword-cut on the head !"—* Stabbed! however, bring ourselves to think that many men are devotedly addicted to the 
in the back !° Andall tis improved and embellished by © getting two ribs pleasures of mutilation. Whatever satisfaction there may be in being hewn 
broken by a spent shot.” down bya cutlass, or bored through the thorax by a cannon-ball, it seems of so 
The commodore may well call this “ a sufficient dose.” unnatural & kind, that it cannot be at all a general feeling, and therefore we 
But it is clear that the dose was not sufficient to cure either the general or think it would be easy to repress it, if the Peace Societies would take our ad- 
the commodore of his heroic propensities. The dose operated upon them very Vice. 
differently from the way in onidh it would certainly have affected us. Phlebo-| A collection ofall the horrors of battle-fields and sieges, stripped of all the 
tomy is evidently no specific for the red-coat or scarlet fever. nonsense about fame and glory, commonly mixed up with military narratives 
We are told that Marshals Soult and Ney restored the English chief to his would be a most useful and pacific publication. We should then have treatises 
country “ without exchange.” Why, they surely could not have expected an upon the nature and effects of warlike ammun tion, weapons, and engines of all 
integral Frenchman in exchange for such a fragment of a Briton as General kinds, in which we would have it made as plain as daylight that a discharge 
Naprer must have been after his dose of steel at Corunna. Then there ts some- of artillery is more serious than a fire of pop-guns ; that a mortar is not a squib ; 
thing irresistibly comical in the picture of the French marshals first hacking an) aud that a shot from Perkins’ steam-gun is not a feu dé jme. It may seem 
English major into pieces with their sabres, and then * carefully nursing him,” odd that there should be occasion to demonstrate such obvious points, but the 
to send him home to his fire-side. It reminds us of the vulgar adage, “ break necessity is clear from the levity with which we daily hearthe «flects of gun- 
my head and give me aplaister.”’ Delicate nurses, the Marshals Soult aud powderspoken of. Again the properties of cold iron appear to be equally for- 
Ney! Whodoes not admire the British commodure’s notion of a tender) gotten, The fact must be stated, repeated, and enforced, that swords cut as 
well as penknives, ‘hat laxces pierce, that bayonets dig holes in the human 
Bat let vs mark the operation of the French physic. “ The following May”) frame,—traths which we may be sure are carefully kept from the knowledge 
we find the officer who had his head cloven at Corunna, his back stabbed, his/ of the young men in our military colleges. We doubt if they even let the 
leg riddled, and his ribs pounded like oyster-shells in a workhouse, we find him students at Woolwich know thit explosiveness is an attribute of gunpowder, 
in Spain again, at the p-ssage of the Coa and at the battle of Busaco. And ‘or that the human flesh is divisible by steel. Do the teachers in those schools 
in what character! ‘The netursl conjecture would be that he was there of valour admitthe principal of vulnerabili'y! Do they inculeate, if they ad- 
by compulsion, by “ bitter constraint ;”” but no!—he is there as “ an ama- mit it? Dothey ever tell their scholars what it is to be wounded! If they 
teur I” do, we presume they inform them that wounds are the pleasantest of things ; 
No wonder the house, or some members of the house, laughed at this en-, for how else cen they possibly inspire an ursophisticated youth with a longing 
nouncement, for surely Spain is the last country in the world where one would) for such scenes as Busaco. Corunna, and Fuentes d’Onore? The native im- 
have expected to have found Major Napier after the “dose” that has been des pulse of the mind, in its healthy state, is to fly from battle as we fly from pesti- 
cribed He had got enough of Spain, we should have thought, in our simplici- lence. For what have our legs been given us but to run away witht We 
ty, all incomprehensible 10 us as is the luxury of wounds, stabs fractures, and certainly admire the gallant Napier, and think the history of the Peninsul ar war 
even of amputations by French surgeons, aud nursings by French marshals.) a work of singular brilliancy aud merit, but we heartily rejoice that 1 did not 
Herors alone can unders'and the joys of heroes, as madmen only can appreciate devolve upon us to write it from our personal reminiscences. Should we ever 
the ecstacies of madness. | be called on to be the annalists of a campaign, we shall take a hint from the 
The comimodore himself, too, was at Busaco, as “an amateur.” A mani- |writer mentioned by Lucian, in his ** Essay on History,” and make our obser- 
fest pair of epicures these gallant brothers in arms, but was there ever stran- vations from the top of the highest tree on the field of battle. 
ger gourmanderie than not only to love a broil, but to furnish the materials for London New Monthly Magazine. 


nurse ! 


it from one’s owr. proper carcase ! At Busaco the major was “ shot through > 
the nose, the ball lodging in his jaw,’’ and the commodore revels in the recol- LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
lection of this piquant entre-met of the martial feast. ‘The morsel is so tooth- BY ARCHIBALD R. RIDGWAY, E8@.—[{ Continued } 


some that he compares the extraction of the ball to the drawing of a tooth, an : ; 
illustration which no doubt excites in the heroic mind of # British commodore 4, lt of sinall canoes, each about eight feet long (sometimes much less), 
the most pleasureable sensations in the world—next to gunshot wounds. and holding one man, who sits in the stern, and paddles along, with a large 
But the narrative is not yet done. The leaden pill at Busaco works just, oval paddle, are continually apes. about, with the ostensible purpose of 
like the medicine at Corunna. in fact, it acts like those pills that dyspeptic selling fruit, pictures, and such imnoccut articles, but underneath them is con- 
gluttons take to provoke their appetires. ‘* After recovering from his wound, cealed the semshoo they sell to sailors. ‘This is a strong spirit prepared from 
they found him next at the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, where he escaped for “°°: and though drank by the Chinese at every meal, is peculiarly pernicious 
once in his life’ This was not as it ought to have beeo. After two such ‘° European constitutions, and the cause of four-fifths of the cases of dysentery 
courses there sbould have been a handsome dessert, the lopping of an ear or a ‘** affect so many of the seamen. It is almost impossible to guard against 
toe, or a couple of fingers, would have been a proper conclusion of the Spanish woe pest on board a ship, for the canoes are continually on the watch for the in- 
banquet, and we may presume it was this defect of the peninsular entertain-| ‘T° nny under the bows, and the sailors take every opportunity of smugglin 
ment which urged the gallant major to proceed to India, where he had the)" . wl favourite mode of doing this is, to let a long string float with a cor 
tempting prospect before him of being curried as well as hashed by the 3 its end, to some distance from the ship, when the Chinaman in the canoe, 
yn ane, watching his opportunity, fastens on a bottle of samshoo, which of course sinks 
it will appear from all this that we have more of the spirit of poltroonery ‘° the bottom, and is then quietly drawn on board, and with a secrecy that 


than of heroisin in our composition. Suchis the disgraceful fact. We are) evade of Argus. be h h 
far from envying our brave countryman all the good things the French treated! tere is another class of boats, intermediate between the canoe and the 


him to at Corunna and Busaco. We prefer a whole head to a broken one .| Sampan : a great number of them are seen just before the tide makes, floating 
we have no conception of the comfort of being minced by the sabres of French \down the stream, and each managed by a woman, while her husband throws 
dragoons ; aud if we shall ever be seduced into the battle-field, it will not be, OV! 4 small net, which he soon again hauls up; I have watched them often, 
by the enticements of Commodore Napier's speech. No French marshal shall! —- ee seen any thing caught. 
ever have it to boast that he shattered two of ourribson Monday, and nursed | jen ori went up there were a great many vessels—at least fifty or 
us tenderly on Tuesday and Wednesday. ‘The Napier dose seems enough to, rt ig Vhampoa, some of which had been lying there, four, five, and six 
cure Achilies himself of the fighting distemper, and in this point of view we, MOUTHS, waiting for cargoes ; for very little business was for some months 
beg to recommend it to our humane friends of the different Peace Societies! transacted in exports, as the merchants were in the vain expectation that the 
who cannot do beter than circulate the speech we have alluded to, in the furm| tariff! would have been speedily arranged, and were of course desirous to avail 
of a cheap tract, illustrated by cuts. A cut of an English major cut to pieces| tpomecives of all oe promised advantages in the purchase of teas, &c. The 
by French hussar:, would do more, we apprehend, to discourage warlike en 1/* pe 5 — waited patiently, or rather lunpatiently, for they had no choice, 
thusiasm than all the moral appeals and remonstrances which the Joshuas and) the world wae overflowing with tonnage. 
Obadiahs take such pains to disseminate. | Shortly before my arrival Whampoa had been enlivened to an unwonted de- 
gree by the presence of some ladies, in honour of whom, I have been told, a 


a constant succession of dinner-parties and dances were given. ‘The ladies went 
SURE upto Whampoa, and visited Canton, upon the strength of an article in the as 
yet unratified treaty of peace, that stipulated that the families of foreigners 


To us it has often appeared singular that a nation, anxious as we are to 
should be allowed to reside atthe several ports im China open to trade. Until 


cherish a werlike spirit in our people, should maintain such establishments as| 
those of Greenwich and Chelsea, in which it seems impossible for any man of ‘this period the Chinese government had been as jealous of admitting foreign 


common sense to pass half an hoar, and not feel the very spirit of cowardice) women into the central land as they were of permitting native women to leave 
stirred within him, by the ghastly results of valour which everywhere meet) it; that is, they did not allow either the one or the other. 

his view. To encourage military and navalardoar by the prospect of hundreds), The exclusion of foreign women has been attributed to an ancient predic- 
of soldiers and sailors, without an integral man amongst them, a!l legless, or tion, that Chima should be conquered by a foreign woman, and some people 
noseless,seems the oddest adaptation of means to ends that human absurdity ever, trumphantly point out our glorious queen ; just as when Bhurtpore was taken 
devised. A stranger, uuacquaimted with the real intention of these celebrated] 'there was also found a prophecy that it should never be overcome but by a 
hospitals, would infall:bly conclude that they had been erected by the humane’ crocodile, and Lord Combermere, whose name resembles the Indian word, com- 
Society of Friends to advance their pacitic objects, upon the same principle! beer, was the crocodile or combeer. 

that made the ancient S;artans exhibit the drunken Helot to deter their sons | Such is the dislike of the Chinese to the presence of foreign women, that it 
from the practice of inebriety. As things are, however, we are ferced to the! was the opinion of most merchants in’ Canton, that though the riot of Decem- 
conclusion that there are people so consututed as to be attracted and charmed) ber began by a brawl between some Lascars and the Chinese, the feelings of 
instead of being repulsed and horrified by the details of a bloody battle. The the mob had been raised to a pitch of great exasperation, ready to break out on 
spectacle of a minced man would not be displayed if there were not people to the slightest opportunity, by the appearance of the women, with a body guard 
admire and to enjoy it ; the existence of our Greenwich and Chelsea hospitals of captains of ships, in the streets about the factories. The only lady residing 
proves, beyond all doubt, that there are men inthe world (or at lesst in this in Canton during the time I was in China was the wife of Dr. Parker, the 
part of it), who think as little of a cannon shot as Commodore Napier or Baron) American medical missionary, and the merchants were decidedly opposed to 
Manchausen, and who are farther of opinion that the hfnan physiognomy is! any of the captains’ wives going up from Whampoa, and when they would 
rather improved than otherwise by the substraction of a nose, or the curtailing! in spite of all advice to the contrary, they were smuggled into the factories by 
of achin. Chacun a son gout. This, however, we must say, in jus ice to /night when they arrived, smuggled out again in the same way when they left, 
the guild of sailors, that if a member of that craft be only the ninth-part of a |and during their stay not permitted to leave the house,—every thing they 
man, the hero who has lef. the greater part of his carcase scattered about th: |,wanted being brought to them. 

world, one leg in China, another in Hindostan, a hand in Spain, an arm in Ca-|| 1 found no ladies at Whampoa ; they hed left, and all was ‘flat, stale, and 
nada, an ear in the Nile, and a nose in the Gulf of Navarino, is exposed to pre-||unprofitable ;"’ every body was grumbling and growling and getting rid of as 
cisely the same sarcasm. Atthe same time, we are fer from denying the right |much spleen as would have served hun for many years in England ; there was 
of a free-born Englishman to permit himself to be hacked with sabres and rid-| nothing of any kind going on. and a great scarcity of butter and cheese ; the 
dled with shot, wherever tere is a wound to be had, for love or for money, in| greatest favour aman could render another was to /end him a cheese when he 
any corner of the globe. Ifa man hasarightto do what he pleases with his) gave a dinner, for they were not to be got for love or money. People who 
own acres, or his own tenantry, he possesses @ fortisri a right to dispose of his! have never been placed im the situation can form very little idea of the plea- 
own arms and legs as it seemeth good in his eyes ; and if he please to indulge) sure with which one attacks butter or cheese, when they have been long 


the crows of Corunna with a slice of his shoulder, or the vultures of Egypt! strangers to one’s palate. I remember a friend of mine, who had just come 
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from England, one day giving me a fine cheese. I could have almost wor-! waiting for some time the arrival of the great mandarins, who at last released 
shipped hin ; no words can express the pride with which I got into my sampan them, after they had thus paid somewhat dearly for the gratification of their 
and hurried off, to display and commence operations on my prize ; nor shall 1 curiosity. 
soon forget sitting in the cabin of an American ship, lately arrived at Wham- | Besides this, Jimmy Appo's invariable answer to my oft-repeated inquiry 
poa, and with three or four other persons eating biscuit and butter for some two whether it was safe to visit the pagoda, was, ‘‘ My thinke more better you no 
or three hours. and Jimmy was quite right, for the people in the whole neighbourhood 
There are occasionally in China long continued droughts (in 1835 no rain’ were, and are, notwithstanding the successful operations of the British on the 
fell for nearly nme monthis) that prevent the growth of the rice crop, and there- | |river against Canton, by no means yet convinced of the real strength of fo- 
by cause famines that carry off thousands of the poor Chinese, who even in reigners, and they still persist in believing that all their mischances were 
times of plenty find sufficient difficulty im procuring fod enough to keep body | caused by the treachery and cowardice of the mindarins, and that matters 
and soul together. Yet though there is unquestionably great misery in China,, would have had a very different termination had they been allowed to arm 
I do not think that it is, excepting In seasons of famine, equal to, certainly not| {themselves and exterminate the barbarians; and this idea is very much 
epee: than, what is suffered by the poor of European states. 1 have read the (strengthened by the fact that when, after the ransom of Canton, several thou- 
act of the Chinese greedily collecting, as I myself have frequently seen, every sands of the peasantry and gentry of the surrounding country enrolled them- 
grain of rice that is spilled on the water by vessels discharging rice cargoes, selves under the name of * soldiers of righteousness,” and caused a good deal 
brought forth as a proof of their indescribable misery and poverty. | of annoyance to the British troops on the heights round the city,—instead of 
The Chinese poor also eat “rats and mice, and such small deer,” and |) their bemg driven away in a manner that would have completely cured them 
have often scen a fine long string of rats hanging up in a boat. But this de- of their military ardour, aud somewhat enlightened their ignorance, some high 
pends as much, I think, on the little prejudice that they have against food of class mandarins were sent to them, and managed to keep them quiet by all 
any particular kind, as on poverty, for many of the richest Chinese eat with |kinds of soothing falsities, persuading them that they were allowing the Eng- 
great gout what would disgust an Englishman of the poorest and lowest lish to escape their devourimg indignation from feelings of pure humanity ; 
class. ‘which belief they were farther confirmed by the immediate withdrawal of the 
I was looking out of my cabin window the morning after the rain began, troops. The result is, that the feelings of irritation which caused the pea- 
when I was amused by the appearance of a large boat, manned by the wildest Santry to assemble on the heights of Canton im 1841, are not much softened in 
looking crew it is possible to imagine. ‘Che men bad on large coverings made 1848. 
of dried leaves, very similar, in shape and size (only somewhat narrower), to | The minds of the people had been still more excited about the time I was 
the flags that grow in our marshes. ‘These coverings, which were at Wham- in China, by a false report that the English were going to have land granted 
poa called vegetable monkey jackets, were straw coloured and very rough, for jthem at Whampoa, on which to build factories, dwelling-houses, &c. 1 know 
one end only of the leaves is fastened and the other loose, so that they overlap, not what gave rise to the rumour, but it gained universal credence among the 
one another like the feathers of a bird, and when the wind blows, stick out like, Chinamen, who said that a mandarin had actually come down from Canton to 
porcupine’s quills. Besides this thatch, which effectually turned off the rain, select a site. Now it most certainly was true that a mandarin came down to 
the men wore large hats, that projected over them like a pent-house. I never) select a site, not for buildings for the barbarians, however, but rather for a 
thought that any people could have made themselves look so desperately sa-| fort, that the Chinese would have liked to have built, commanding the ship- 
vage as these men did, and one of the first commissions | gave Jiminy Appo! ping. The people of Whampoa were very much opposed to the idea of the 
was to get me one of the vegetable monkey jackets and a large hat, both of ‘English being allowed any settlement on shore, and humbly petitioned against 
which are now hanging up in my cabin. | the measure in the usual strong language of these documents in all countries, 
Dane's Island, off which we were anchored at a distance of fifty yards, is a |saying, among other things, that the tiger and the sheep would be more suit- 
small island not more than a mile and a half long, and a mile or even less @ble and agreeable companions to each other than the celestials and barbarians 
broad ; yet the greater part of its surface is surprisingly diversified by hills and) YU! be. 


valleys, while the remainder is perfectly flat, and almost wholly laid under SUch being the unfriendly state of the Chinamen’s feclings towards us, I 
water by each flood tide. gave up all hope of gratifying my curiosity by an inspection of a pagoda ; with 


Some of the hills are of considerable height, and & 
barren, but their sides are covered with such numbers of tombs, many of them “ese shape every body ts familiar ; for it is the same distinctive feature of a 
extremely handsome, that the island might be well named the “ Isle of ‘Tombs.”” 
It isa strange sight to see them rising, one above another, to the summit of 
such steep and rocky hills that some exertion is required in climbing them. 
The less elevated hills, and the valleys, are cultivated to the greatest extent of 
Chinese agriculture ; the small fields rise terrace above terrace up the sides of 
the valleys, and the tops of the hills are levelled and planted. Two small vil- 
lages lie snugly protected under these hills: one is seen from the shipping ; 
the other is on the south side of the island, and screened from view by the hills 
that lie between it and the anchorage. 

Over this little island, which affords an excellent opportunity of observing 
much of Chinese manners, | have wandered in all directions, at al] hours of the, 
day, and usually alone, with sometimes a double barreled yun in my hand, 
sometimes only a stick, and have never met with any annoyance from the in- 
habitants; on the contrary, I became great friends with many of them, and 
used to have most social chats, considering that we had but a dozen words in 
common. 
although spectacles are often enough met with ou the noses of old Chinamen— 
excited universal curiosity and amusement, aud a peep through it gained me, 
many a friend, as also did the permission to examme the percussion lock of 
my gun, which, however, I very rarely carried with me, for the Chinese, and 
= the boys, would then frequently follow me, in hopes to see me tire 
at a bird. 

I have often offered the gun to them, that they might have a shot for them- 
selves, but it was always declined, with a broad grin, for a Chinaman cares no 
to run any risk he can possibly avoid. On such good terms was [ with the 
people of Dane's Island, who are, froin their close contiguity to the shipping, 
inuch more familiarized with the appearance of foreigners, and more disposed 


to be on friendly terms with them, than are any of the other neighbouring pea | 


An eye-glass that I wore—the first, perhaps, they had ever seen, JY 
yes : er y The upper one is at the watering-place, where a fine, clear rivulet runs into 


\Chinese, that the round tower and pyramid are of Insh and Egyptian landscapes 


‘respectively. How rarely do we see a view taken in either of these countries, 
jthat is without this peculiar mark. Oddly enough too, there is the same mys- 
tery about each, as to why, when, or for what purpose it was built.* The 
jmany storied pagoda that rises to a height of one hundred and fifty, or more 
feet, is very frequently situated far from the dwellings of man. But besides 
these lofty and handsome pagodas, there are an immense number of small, one- 
‘storied pagodas, one or two of which are erected near every hamlet, and when 
jseen peeping out between the trees, that are generally planted round the vil- 
lages, bear a considerable and pleasing resemblance to the church steeples and 
‘towers of our country villages. Several of these are visible from the anchor- 
lage, and there are three of them on Dane's Island,—to which J must now re- 
turn, as it is the only place where I can enjoy a walk. 

| ‘There are three excellent landing-places on the island, each about half-a-mile 
from the other. We were close to the middle one, a low, clean, rocky point, 
\jutting a few feet into the stream, from the foot of a hill close to the water. 
ithe river from the higher parts of the island ; and the lower one is a long cause- 
iway, made of large, uncemented blocks of granite, and extending a couple of 
‘hundred yards across a flat piece of paddy land, tiat is overflowed by the tide. 
|This is the proper landing-place, and leads to both villages, the only regularly 
imade path on the island. This path is rather less than two feet broad. But 
when we consider that the breadth of the high road to Pekin varies from seven 
|to fifteen feet, we must deem it amply broad enough for a place where there 
are no carriages, carts, horses, or even wheelbarrows. It winds along a pretty 
hedge under the hills, and passing by a small temple, divides into two, the 
one leading on to the village on the south side of the island, the other to the 
village looking on the anchorage. 


santry. Noone indeed can walk any where else than on Dane’s island, and | The temple is a plain but picturesque object, for it is built against an almost 
on a part of Whampoa, without running very great hazard of being insulted perpendicular acclivity, and 1s overshadowed and overhung by trees. It differs 
and pelted with stones. During the time I spent at Whampoa three captains trom the generality of temples I have seen, In consisting of two stories ; the 
went one day to see a Sing Song, held at a village on the north side of the ‘lower one contains the images, &c., common in all joss-houses; but in 
river, about three miles from the anchorage ; but they had not been long there the upper story, the back wall is formed naturally by the hill side, which, 
before the people began to crowd upon and hustle them. ‘They now thought covered with ferns and other plants, presents a very strange and pleasing ap- 
it high time to retire ; but the Chinamen, seeimg their hesitation, immediately pearance. 

commenced pelting them with mud and stones; upon which further demon- , he path that leads to the nearer village, turns off at ar ight angle from the 
stration of friendly feeling, they made a most precipitate and ludicrous retreat, jother, and is an extremely romantic lane, sheltered by high hedges, and wind- 
for one of them was suffering from rheumatism, and had little calculated upon, mg between two hills, in a way that strongly recalled to my inind the lanes 
and was still less able to effect, the rapid fight that was now necessary ; so sand hedgerows of Devonshire, that most beautiful of English counties. A 
one of his friends, who fortunately was a most powerful man, took him on his magnificent large old tree stands mM this lane, near the gate under which we 
back, and ran to their boat as fast as they could, under a perfect tempest Pass into the village. The gate is a simple porch, with a small niche (very 
of mud and stones from the Chinamen, who followed them to the water's like the niches that in Catholic countries hold images of saints, or vases of 


edge. 
It was the chance, nay almost certainty, of similar insult, with perhaps more 
serious consequences, that prevented my gratifying a strong desire I had to 
visit a very fine and handsome eight-storied pagoda ou Whampoa, and not 
more than a couple of miles away from the shipping ; but a hint that it was 
scarcely prudent to neglect, was given in the treatment experienced just one 
year before by Monsieur Challaye, the French consul, and two other French, 
gentlemen, who being on their way from Canton to Macao in a native boat. 
and thinking, as they passed close to a pagoda that is four miles nearer Can-' 
ton than the Whampoa one, to take the opportunity thus afforded them of vi- 
siting it, landed for that purpose, although against the advice of the boatmen. 
While they were inspecting it such numbers of people came crowding round 
them, that, like my friends the captains, they began to think of retiring, but 
were prevented from doing so by some armed soldiers, who, however, on the 
some officers, permitted them to embark. The boat had scarcely 
shoved off when several shots were fired into her, fortunately without hitting 
any body, and she was again seized ; the Frenchmen, who were taken for 
English, were forced to reland, and the boat was in a moment plundered of 
every thing inher. After a — deal of confusion they were marched off on! 
foot to Canton, under a guard of one hundred and fifty soldiers, commanded by 
five officers, and on their arrival there were kept standing in the streets, 


‘holy water) on one side of the portal, for the reception of the incense sticks 
that the Chinese burn in honour of the protecting deity of the village, and a 
moral sentence is inscribed in large characters above. There are three of 
\these gates, one at each entrance to the village, and they are not connected by 
‘any wall, but stangquite isolated across the path, a few yards distant from the 
houses ; the paddy fields between them on one side, and the hills on the other, 
being probably considered as a sufficient defencet to the village. This is 
made up of a narrow lane of small cottages, out of which run some two or 
three still narrower alleys ; of a row of somewhat better houses, among which 
the joss-house, custom-house, and magistrate’s office are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by their Jarger size, gilded decorations, and flag-stafis ; and of an 
immense duck-pond lying before this row, but divided from it by a tolerably 
wide space. ‘The houses are all small and mean, and built of half-burnt bricks 
of blue colour; on each side of the door is a little latticed-window that ad- 
‘mits the light through thinly-scraped oyster-shells ; but the roof is the most 
peculiar part about them, and bears traces of the tent, which in ancient days 
formed the dwelling of the Chinaman, for the rafters do not run in a straight 


* The generally received opinion about pagodas is, that they are built to avert calamity 
from the regions in which they are pl lo 
t In many villages the houses are so arranged, that their back-walls form one continu- 


ous wall, through which entrance can be obtained at the gates only. 
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line from the roof-tree to the wall, as with us, but are somewhat depressed in 
the centre, like the slight falling in of the canvas cover of a marquee. On 
every roof-ridge, and reaching its whole length, is a canoe-shaped ornament, 
carved in stone, and curved up at either extremity. The tiles are placed in 
the same way as in England, but are much smaller and more convex, so that 
the ridges are much more decided and pretty than on our houses. 

Some traveller has written that the peculiar features of an Irish village are 
pigs, children, and dirt. Now though these features may be more strongly de- 
veloped in an Irish village than elsewhere, yet they are sufficiently perceptible 
in every village | have seen, in whatever part of the world ; and this Chinese 
one, although certainly a degree or two cleaner, may, in the other two respects, 
of children and pigs, compete with the most thorough-bred Irish village under 
the sun. 
troublesome in following me when [ carried a gun; so that if [then wished to 
visit the village, I generally did so when I knew, by experience, that the little 
rascals woula be in their schoolrcom; m passing which, by the way, a tre- 
mendous hubbub salutes the ear, as every scholar learns ius lesson at the high- 
est pitch of his voice. ‘They have, however, much more character, and are in- 
finitely better behaved, than boys in the same class of life at home, although 
a little urchin would now and then shout out “ Fanqui!” when he considered 
himself at a safe distance off. 

This word * fanqui’ has almost become a synonym for foreigners ; hun- 
dreds of natives know no other naine for them; in evidence of which I have 
read in the ‘* Chinese Repository,’ that a gentleman ‘ was once walking in 
the streets of Canton, and one youngster among the crowd around hooted after 
him so obstreperously, that turning suddenly, he caught the urchin, and was 
about to teach him better manners, when the lad, turnimg up the white of his 
eyes, exclaimed, ‘If [don’t cail you Fanqui, what shall I call you?’ and thus 
escaped.” 

I cannot leave these village boys without mentioning a circumstance that 
amused me at the time, although trivial enough in itselt. I was one day walk- 
ing along with my gun, just outside the village. when | took it mto my head to 
fire at the trunk of a tree close by; | iad scarcely levelled the piece for that 
purpose, when a loud squall was raised by a boy concealed mm the tree, and 
before I had time to look up at this unexpected witness, the note was taken) 
up by the surrounding trees, one after the other, until a fearful concert of 


twenty pairs of lungs drowned the laughter, with which I could not help mak- | 


ing an accompaniment. 

The women show little respect to foreigners. When I met them in places, 
as on the path, where they were obliged to pass me pretty closely, they did so 
with very evident reluctance, and with their eyes fixed on the ground; but if 
they could possibly avoid me, they would hobble or run away as fast as they 
could. Still it could not have been from fear, for | have more than once seen 
a woman, after having passed me, turn round, and exceedingly enjoy the em- 
barrassment of her friend, who had yet the ordeal to go through. Inthe vil- 
lage they would, when spinning at their thresholds, retire into their cottages 
as | approached, and shut the door in my face, excepting once or twice, when 
I happened to be accompanied by a lady, for then the women crowded round, 
us to Inspect one of thetr own sex, and even invited us to enter some of their! 
houses. 

A person arriving in China from India must be immediately struck by the 
much fewer ornaments worn by the Chinese than by the Hindoo women. The} 
Chinawoman wears no more trinkets than our women do; a pair of ear-rings, 
a ring or two for the fingers, and a hair-pin, make up her whole stock of jewel-; 
lery. In China I have never seen the nose-ring so general in India, and I was 
glad to iiss it, for [ could never accustom inyself to regard it as any thing but 
a great disfigurement. ‘The Tanka women at Macao occasionally wear a small 
thin pair of bangles, but I have never met with the bracelets, anklets, &c., 
with which the Hindvo women so load themselves, that they sometimes look as, 
if they were half-enclosed in defensive armour. This excess of ornament 
worn by the Hindoo women is not 1o be attributed to greater wealth—(for 
where is there greater poverty than in British India!) but rather to the habit, 
acquired from long insecurity of property, of converting their savings into 
trinkets, in which shape all they possess is easily carried off in case of ne- 
cessily. 

Contrary to my expectations, I met several sinall-footed women on Dane's 
Island,* where nearly all the inhabitants are poor. I had thought that the fa- 
shion was confined to the higher classes; but it is not so; the boatwomen, 
certainly, aud others whose occupations necessarily require this member to be, 
iree, never compress their feet. Yet, uncompressed as they are, the greater 
number of them have very pretty small feet and neat ankles. Great numbers 
of the lower orders compress their daughters’ feet from motives of vanity, and 
trom others also, more advantageous to themselves, which we can better un 
derstand when we know that the husband generally pays a sum of money to: 
the parents of his wife, and that the small feet form no small item in the 
charms, and consequently the price, of the fair bride. But many of these poor 
women are, when married and obliged to share their husband’s labours in the 
fields, forced to take off the bandages, and the different ages at which they are 
removed, accounts for the great variety in shape and size met with in com-. 
pressed feet, which are, however, never uncovered like the feet of the boat- 
women, who usually go barefooted. ‘The power of locomotion is, however, not. 
so much hampered as oue would suppose fromthe contorted appearance of 
the feet. All the small-footed women I met used to hobble off with very con-; 
siderable rapicity, and with a motion exactly the same as that of a person walk-| 
ing on his heels. 

{ also used to confound the Tartar and Chinese women, and had no idea 
but that * the golden lilies,” as Chinese poets call the compressed feet, were 
universally admired throughout China, both by Tartar and Chinaman ; where 
as, very much to my surprise, I one day heard that the Emperor had published 
an edict in 1838, expressing strong disapprobation of the fashions of wide 
sleeves and small feet that were beginning to creep into Tartar families ; but 
seemingly to very little purpose, as he has again published an edict, in which! 
he says, that he will degrade the heads of families who do not put a stop to 
them; and, moreover, tells the damsels themselves, that none of them so) 
adorned can possibly be selected as ladies of honour for the inner palace. 

The complexion of the women I saw in China (who, I need scarcely say, 
were all of the lower classes), was a chalky white, varying of course a little in) 
shade, according to their exposure to the sun. ‘Their teeth are white, and. 
their hands are usually well shaped. ‘Their eyes are uniformly black, yet so. 
funnily placed in their heads, that they excite more merriment than admiration’ 
im a stranger. It is impossible to refuse fall praise to the beautiful black hair, 
that so luxuriantly covers the heads of Chinawomen. The unmarried girls! 
Wear it simply woven into a long tail; but when about to be married they form, 


* Ihave been told, that the fashion of small feet is much more general at Chusan than}| 


The children used often, as I have already noticed, to be rather | 


‘it into a queer sort of head-dress, by brushing the hair back from the forehead, 


‘as we see in pictures of our great grandmothers, and winding the tail about 
the head, with one part sticking up, like the handle of the cover of a pot, while 
a huge hair pin (the distinctive mark of marriage) eight or nine inches long, 
and of as valuable materials as their circumstances will admit, is pushed 
through all, from before backwards, and projects its ornamented head in front. 
The usual dress of my fair friends was the treusers and loose chemise worn by 
the Tanka women, although some of the most respectable, and those who 
always ran away the fastest from me, had on a long flowing robe with white 
sleeves. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF 
CHARACTER. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 

Stratagems and surprises have been generally considered as elementary por- 
tious of the art of war, and history is filled with instances innumerable in the 
olden tines ; but as improvements in military science have gone on increasing, 
the examples have gradually decreased, until they have become very rare in- 
deed ; like skilful players at games, the Generals opposed become gradually 
weaned from finesse and stratagem ; well aware, that their schemes and plans 
may have been foreseen and guarded against. During the long contest in the 
Peninsula, between the French army and ours, there were but two decided cases 
of surprise, that of the French garsison of Almeida slipping through the hands 
of the blockading force, and the celebrated attack under Lord Hill, of the French 
division of Gerard 
| In ourtime at least, we should have been lost in wonder if a town of the size 
jand population of Amiens, well fortified, had been taken by surprise ; yet such 
was the case in 1597, when this place, that had cost Henry 1Vth. of France, 
six months and a half siege, was taken by a device, which we would now look 
jon as rather clumsy ; some soldiers, disguised in smock frocks, were planted 
in ambush near the gate ; a waggon-load of walnuts was sent on into the town, 
‘and just at its entrance, the driver contrived to spill a sack of the nuts as if by 
accident ; the soldiers of the guard rushed out to have ascramble, when 
the concealed Spaniards attacked them at this advantage, and gained 
session of the gate ; being supported by a force at hand, the town was soon their 
own, 
| Many years later, and during the memorable campaigns of 1644-5, in Swa- 
{bia, the Governor of Fribourg attempted the surprise of Old Brisach, which 
ouly miscarried by accident, aided by the presence of mind of an individual. 
|For the purpose of this enterprise, 2000 men were collected, with a great num- 
ber of waggons ; some of the latter were loaded with arms, grenades, apd pitch, 
ithe remainder with soldiers, concealed under screens, formed by poles with hay 
over them, to have the appearance of being loaded with contribution forage ; the 
‘waggons were driven by officers disguised as peasants, and thus, favoured also 
‘by a thick fog, they arrived,at eight in the morning, at the gate of Brisach. Two 
of the waggons with men and one with arms were admitted into the town di- 
jrectly, but an Irishman, who was overseer to the contractors for the fortifica- 
‘uons, seeing a large party of men near the gate, who had not much the appear- 
ance of peasants although dressed as such, asked them what they were doing 
lthere, and why they did not go to work! Not receiving a direct answer, he 
‘struck some of therm with his cane; these disguised officers directly seized 
jsome loaded arms in the waggon next them, and fired several shots at the over- 
‘seer, which all missed him, as well as several others that were directed against 
‘him, when he lowered himself into the ditch, where he called out loudly “ to 
jarms ;" at this call the guard of the ravelin and gate took their arms, and en- 
«eavoured to hau! up the bridges, but the waggons of the enemy prevented 
jthis. ‘The soldiers also, who were in these waggons, leaped down, and took 
jup arms, and attacked the guard, commanded by a Captain of the grenadiers, 
who, however, repulsed them ; five were killed, and the rest disheartened 
‘fled, some into the town, and others into the country, and thus the enterprise 
failed. 
| ‘Talking of this gallant 'rishman, brings to my mind an anecdote of a country 
‘man of his, of a ditferent nature. During the campaigns of 1794-5 in Flanders 
‘and Holland, there was a pretty sharp atfair of outposts, when our advance for 
the protection of a convoy was attacked by an overwhelming force of the 
‘French ; on the retreat, a part of our troops was separated from the principal 
leolumn, and had to pass over a country much intersected with broad and deep 
ditches ; in attempting to pass one of those a six-pounder stuck fast, and it 
jwas with difficulty that the horses, disengaged from the limber, could scramble 
jup the opposite bank. As the enemy did not follow up the attack, an officer 
lof one of our heavy regiments of cavalry was sent back, with a detachment, 
to recover the gun ; when he got to the place where it had been abandoned, it was 
found, that by the sudden plunge into the ditch the whole machinery had been 
‘upset, and that by the violence of the jerk the gun had broke the bolts with 
jwhich it was contined, and left its trunnion bed to seck a softer one in the ooze. 
‘As the officer was not furnished with any tackle for fishing vp artillery, and it 
was getting late, he was about to abandon the attempt, bot thought he might 
as well endeavour to bring back some tokens that he had been actually on the 
‘spot ; so, with some trouble and labour, he succeeded in getting out of the mud 
‘the carriage and limber. On returning to the camp at nightcall, he was met 
‘vy the officer commanding the brigade, who asked if he had succeeded in re- 
lcovering the gun. “ Yes, sir,” he replied, * I have brought back the gun, but 
‘I left the barrel in the ditch ;” this occasioned a good deal of amusement, but 
the next morning people were sent back with the proper tackle to recover the 
lost barrel. 
| They tell another story of the same officer ; one of the horses of the troop 
|he commanded broke away from the picket and was lost in an adjacent wood. 
It is not quite certain, whether this “bold dragoon ” had ever read Bassanio’s 
address to Antonio :— 

“In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way, with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by advent’rmg both, 

1 oft found both——” 
at all events he improved on the idea of the Venetian; he did not send 
one horse to look after the stray, but turned the whole troop loose into the 
wood. 

On the next visit of the Duke of York to Holland, in 1799, he was accom. 
panied with some thousands of troops, that might have been called a very rare 
collection ; never had there been previously, and probably never will agai, be 
seen such an army—half raised by conscription, and the other half on the vo- 
luntary principle. Soldiers partly disciplined, but totally ignorant of all 
their duties in the field, a few experienced officers, and the rest nearly un- 
fledged ; such were the materials for the liberation of Holland from the French 
oke. 


in the neighbourhood of Canton, and that a woman js rarely met there who is not -~_ y 


or less crippled. 
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They talk of the follies committed by sailors in their prize-money frolico , 
the soldiers have not so many opportunities, but when vecasion offers are vot a 
whit wiser. ‘These militia extracts thought that they never could get to the 
end of their ten guineas’ bounty money. 

At Barham Downs, although nearly all the time they were in a state of half- 
stupefaction, they could not get rid of the money fast enough; there were in- 
stances of several of them having put one pound notes between slices of bread 
and butter, and eaten them as sandwiches,—much to the delight of the old lady 
who now publishes her accounts quarterly. 

The late Lord Chatham commanded a brigade on the expedition : and in the 
action of the 2nd October a grape-shot carried off his epaulette, and slightly 
grazed the shoulder. ‘This was magnified,in the French account, into a danger- 
ous wound inflicted on le frére de Putt ! 

After the action alluded to, and the bivouac among the sand-hills that night, 
we advanced, and were put into quarters in the village of Egmont-op-Zee. A 
young officer of the light battalion, who had joined from the Militia, went up 
to Colonel Gideon Sharp, of the 9th Regt., who commanded the battalion, and 
complained of the badness of the quarter allotted to him: when the Colonel, 
who was on horseback, taking a steady look at the youth, dropped the rein on 
his horse’s neck, threw back both his arms, and exclaimed. ‘ If you will only 
bring me the materials, sir, I'll build you a palace !” 

The late unfortunate duel between Mr. Munro and his brother-in-law has 
created much excitement aud discussion. Aiong the instances of fatal duels 
that were brought forward at the time, mention was made of that for which 
Colonel Baylis, of the 35th Regt., was tried at Malta, and acquitted of the mur- 
der of Captain Newman, of the 20th Regt. Some years previous to this af- 
fair the Colonel had quarrels with two brothers in Ireland, one of whom he 
wounded, and killed the other. He was a powerful athletic man, and always 

carried a large vine-root, as a cane, in his hand. One day, previous to this 


affair with Captain Newman, he was walking in the street of Valetta, when), 
He direct-| 


the shaft of a Maltese caléche ran against him with some violence. 
ly turned round, and, with a blow of the vine-root, brought the unfortunate 
mule to the ground, to the great cousternation of the * insides.” The driver 
was exceedingly angry, but was rather afraid of getting within the reach of 
the weapon that had fallen so heavily on the mule ; but he gave vent to the 
rage in all its terms that the Arabic is capable of bestowing, and made com- 
plaints in every quarter, abusing the action as much as he could. Colonel B. 
then commanded at Victoriosa, and his quarters were in what had been the 
Palace of tht Inquisition. Having heard of these complaints he sent for the 
driver, and the feilow was fool enough to attend the summons, in the vain hope 
of getting some compensation. He was shown into a large saloon, devoid of) 
furniture, where he found alone the redou bted Colonel, who immediately locked 
the door on his prisoner, and gave him a thorough lesson in the art of horse- 
whipping, in all its varieties. The room, which had probably been the general 
place of assembly of the Inquisition, was spacious and lofty, and gave full ef- 


fect by reverberation to the shouts of the Maltese and the cracking of the whip, 


that were heard half over the town, and soon drew a large crowd round the 
palace, who were lost in wonder as to the species of torture their countryman 
was undergoing ; as some of the cracks of the whip sounded like the report 
of a pistol. At last the unhappy Maltese, released from the discipline, stag- 
gered out into the street. All that he had power left to ejaculate was , “ Shi- 
tan! Shitan!’ (the devil.) A few days after this affair the rencontre with 
Captain Newman, the assault, and subsequent duel took place. All those who 
have been in Malta will recollect this Palace of the Inquisition at Victoriosa ; it 
was the head-quarters of the senior officer, and contained beside several apart- 
ments, which were given as quarters to some of the officers. One of these 
was occupied by a young Irishman, a distant relation of Colonel B., who had 
lately joined the regiment. Under the influence of incipient insanity, this 
young man went into the quarters of our Regimental Surgeon, and, without 
any cause whatever, grossly abused him. Being seized afterwards with re- 
morseful feelings for having so acted, or, perhaps, only prompted by the pro 
gress of the malady, he went to hisown room, leaded an old pistol, put it to 
his mouth,and pulled the trigger, which was either rusty or his hand unsteady, 
as the charge, in place of goig upwards, came out at his cheek, breaking the 
jaw-bone in the passage. As the Maltese had no idea of the suicidal disease, 
they could not be persuaded that any person would be such a fool as to kill 
himself, and they therefore insisted that this cruel’ nmandant had endeavour- 
ed to murder his relation. While this excitement .s at its height I went to 
visit a friend of mine, the late Colonel Armett, who had also quarters in the 
same building. He had been suffering from inflammation of the eyes ; leeches 
had been applied,—they had just dropped off, and the bleeding was encouraged 


the philosopher could scarcely see the expression of the faces,there was something 
in the tone as well as im the phrase, too much for his philosophy ; le burst into 
a laugh, and trotted off. 

The word * parole,’’ although it may still find a place in the Order Books of 
some ancient garrison, has become nearly obsolete, and ‘‘ countersign ” has fol- 


lowed on the same route of oblivion. The use of these on service was trou- 
| Llesome and mconvenient, as if a man deserted, it was necessary to change the 
countersign immediately. ‘There was also much inconvenience when serving 
iwith foreign allies. During the blockade of Malta, I recollect we had Neapo- 
‘litans serving with us, and to suit their capacities, Italian words, generally 
names of places, had to be used, which were sad jaw-breakers to our fellows ; 
—even with English words not of common use, there was often a mistake. I 
once could not get admission to Hilsea Barracks, although furnished with the 
countersign, ** Jamaica ;" the sentry said it was not the proper one. Having 
icalled for the Serjeant, and procured admission, and explained to the sentry 
that Iwas right, I asked him what he understood it to be! He said the 
Corporal had told him it was * Jemmy Kay.” All such blunders were 
avoided under the Duke of Wellington ; strangers or suspicious persons 
approaching the outposts, were challenged to come forward “ and give an ac- 
‘count of themselves,’’—an awkward sort of question sometimes both in war and 
\peace. 

| When Genoa was blockaded by the Austrians in 1800, Franceschi, whose 
name as a cavalry officer afterwards i the Peninsula, is so familiar, was Aide- 
ide-Camp to Massena. He had been seut to France, and was returning with 
‘despatches, when he found access to Genoa almost entirely barred ; he took a 
| boat and endeavoured to cross the bay, but it was so strictly guarded by our 
| guard-boats from the ships of war, that he saw no chance of success; fasten- 
ing his despatches on his head, and stripping off his clothes, he slipped out of 
his boat, swam through the line of ships, and guided by the lights on shore, 
reached Genoa in safety. 

It has been often remarked the singular regard old soldiers have for the com- 
/panions of their toils—old boots I have seen many instances, but the most 
remarkable man I knew in that way was the late Colonel Vaumarell, of the 
30th Regt. : he was indeed a man of * Infinite” boots, aud the amount of his 
treasures in that article was beyond guessing at ; the boys of the regiment said 
‘that there were at least a hndred pair, secured in achest, fasiened with a 
huge padlock, which they called ** Locke on the Understanding.” This Oc- 
reatologist, when he was a Captain, was Judge-Advocate on a court-martial of 
|two officers, who were tried for ungeutlemanlike conduct. Every one ku ows 
that the members of the eourt, as well as the Judge-Advocate, are sworn not 
‘to divulge the opinion until authorised. On this occasion, as the members were 
leaving their place of meeting after the trial, the Judge-Advocate was accosted 
‘by a brother officer of the name of Mansergh, who said, * That's a pretty job 
‘you have made, to acquit those two chaps.”” . Vaumarell, flaring up directly, 
lreplied, * Why, who the devil told you that?” 


| EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

| Dharwar, May 2Ath.—Verily the affairs of this life are full of uncertainty. 
| I had made arrangements for accompanying my brother and E , during 
\their annual official tour through a part of the district abounding with large 
game of all kinds.* We were to have started three days hence. Information 
shad just reached us of two notorious man-eating tigers haunting villages on our 
| proposed line of march. And we were yesterday evening assembled round 
iE ’s hospitable board, discussing the good news with all the eagerness of 
‘youthful sportsmen, and drinking success to our expedition in a magnum of our 
hosts best claret, when my bright visions of sktkar were put to flight, by hav; 
ing a long-backed, official despatch thrust under my nose. An official letter is 
jat all times an unpleasing sight to a military man on leave ; and in the present 
instance, I considered the appearance of one as peculiarly ill-timed. On open- 
jing the letter, my ill-will at the long-backed document, was considerably di- 
‘minished by finding that it contained an order to join my company (the light 
company.) which, with the grenadiers, and a brigade of twelve-pounders, have 
‘been ordered up to re-inforce Colonel E *s division, now in the field against 
the insurgents in the Mysore country ; but, I confess, it would have been infi- 
-nitely more welcome had it arrived a fortnight later. 

| My commanding officer, in a private note, is good enough to say | need not 
| Join, unless I wish it, before the expiration of my leave. But, much as I ad- 
mire tiger-hunting, I have been long enough in harness to know, that lieuten- 
jants in general, and lieutenants of flank companies in particular—it being pre- 
‘sumed that they possess an inordinate appetite for fire-eating—are expected to 


by bathing with hot water. Just at this time a great noise was made in the lane) prefer man-hunting to all other field-sports. And, although the game at which 
under his window, and we both went to see what was the matter. The noise) we are now to be slipped are “ curs of low degree,” in taking whose scalps lit- 
of opening the window caused some of the mob to cast their eyes upwards, | tle glory can be gained, I consider it my duty, as a subaltern of a fire-eating 
and the first thing they saw was a nan with his face apparently covered with’ company, to declare in favour of the latter amusement—lI have accordingly an- 
blood. ** Santa Maria !” was exclaimed in concert. They put this down as) nounced to the colonel my intention of appearing in my “ war-paint” at the 
another — of this terrible Colonel ; and i — eee _ had that) place of rendezvous (the village of Shemoga, 150 miles from hence) on the 
personage been able to turn out at that time, he woul have had a clear street, day appointed—I have already despatched my servants and baggage, whom I 
. ae but from this he was prevented by being under arrest for the affair, shall overtake by starting on horseback to-morrow ; and having done so, begin 
of the duel. _ to feel, as Brother Jonathan terms it, ‘very wolfish about the head and ears” 
Before taking leave of this fighting character, I shall give another anecdote _—blood-thirsty exceedingly. _ 
respecting him. When he was on duty as Field Officer of the day, he was, ‘The only horse I brought with me from Bangalore being old and rather shaky 
very particular; his military zeal waxed warmer as the evening advanced ; on his fore legs, my brother, not liking the idea of my marching through an 
were quartered in Valetta, | chanced to have the main guard one day that the, ite Arab colt, named ** Turquoise ;’’ he is not yet four years old, but is a very 
Colonel was the Field officer. Being aware of his propensity, when he came) promising animal, of the purest blood, remarkably fast, and quite master of my 
to visit me in the day, I asked him ij he would not come into the guard-room weight. In return, I have made over tomy brother my venerable steed, 
and take tea before he went his rounds? I believe he understood the vea to “* Captain Head,” sonamed on account of the numerous beautiful impressions 
mean a bowl of punch, and he came between eleven and twelve. When he had) of his own and his rider’s skull, which he has left on the soil in this neighbour- 


‘ taken as much as I supposed he thought he could carry, he ordered the guard. hood. ‘The Captain has been a splendid horse in his day, and is still ** a good 


to be turned out, which was done. I went through the usual catechism on such one to go,” but the man who would ride him across a country, with a feeling of 
occasions, and was very glad to see him depart on his rounds. Every one who, security, must needs have limbs of caoutchouc, and a skull of iron. I may 
has been at Malta, knows the Marino Guard at the foot of what are called the, here mnention, that after a month's tnal, my brother found it impossible to stand 
Nix Mangiare Stairs ; that post was occupied, on the evening in question, by the wear and tear of hunting-caps and collar-bones occasioned by “the Cap- 
a Subaltern of the 30th Regiment,—an Irishman: be had forewarned of tain’s,’’ mveterate habit of ** taking casts,’’ and accordingly presented him to 
the ways of the Field Officer, and had all his lesson ready. When the grand neighbouring jaghierdar, who kept a breeding-stud, and was glad to get a 
rounds were received, and the counter-signal exchanged, the great man rode) horse of ** the captain’s” blood and figure into his establishment. 
up in front, ordered the men to shoulder,and begau his questions. ‘How many, Dharwar, May 25th.—It was with a heavy heart that I this day bade adieu 
men did the guard consist of !—How many sentries by day, and by night !— to Dharwar and my agreeable companions. We all had tiffin together, after 
Had he visited them frequently !—Had he any prisoners !—Any thing particu-, Which I mounted my new nag, quafled the stirrup-cup, and with many a“ God 
Jar in charge of the guard !—Any thing extraordinary since guard-mounting !”’, speed you,” proceeded on my way, accompanied by a sewar, or native trooper, 
All these were answered satisfactorily,and the catechumen was in hopes it was Whom the collector of the district has been good enough to allow me as a guide 
all over, as he had got to the end of cae, <n . his anapeled, he was oa escort as far as Hurryhur. 

asked, ‘‘ What was the parole?" At this unexpected demand he pondered for)! >) 

few moments,and then exclaimed, “‘By J——-s, you have me there.” Although these weeks, bagged 
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Rode thirty miles to the village of Inglegy, where 1 overtook my servants 
and baggage. Much pleased with my little horse—he did the thirty-miles at a 
hand-gallop, in a little more than three hours, and came in fresh and playful as 
a kid. Halted for the night at the travellers’ bungalow. ‘These public bun- 
galows, which, of late years have been erected by government at almost every 
stage along the principal roads, prove a great convenience to travellers by do- 
ing away with the necessity for carrying tents. They generally consist ot two 
large rooms, with a bath-room attached to each, and have a compound, or en- 
closed space at the back, containing stables, cook houses, and other offices. 
Pensioned sepoys are appointed to take charge of these buildings, and the cot- 


wall, or head-policemai of the village, is bound to furnish supplies to travel- | 


lers, at prices regulated from time to time, by the collectors tarifl, a copy of 
which is generally hung up in some conspicuous part of the bungalow. ‘The 
only furniture they contain is a barrack-table, two chairs, and a rattan couch to 
each room. ‘To a European eye, a darge apartment with bare, whitewashed 
walls, thus scautily furnished, does not present a very inviting appearance, aud 
in any other climate would appear cold and cheerless. But after a long march, 
exposed to the sickening glare of an Indian sun, shade and a refreshing bath 
are the luxuries chiefly coveted. ‘The colder a room looks the better, aud the 
appearance of a savoury dish of curry, flanked by a couple of wax-candles, 
and a bottle of cool claret, soon reconciles even a griffin iresh from the com- 


to equip im au elegant undress, consisting of a tine white mush rete, 
‘and wide-trousers of flowered silk. His next care is to gird the cashmere 
shawl round lis loms, tight enough to make his figure appear like that of a 
‘wasp; an embroidered skull-cap is stuck jauntily on one side of his head ; his 
feet thrust into red-morocco slippers ; and sticking a lighted cheroot in the 
corner of his mouth, he shutiles off with an air of iminitable self-complaisance 
to seek adventures, and make conquests among his fair country-women in the 
bazaar. 

A good deal of thunder and lightning this evening—heralds of the approach- 
jing monsoon. 
| May 27th.—To Mootee Bennore, 22 miles, halting half way, at Devigher- 
ry, for breakfast. A good bungalow at both places. At Devigherry | tound 
the verandah of the bungalow guarded by a stuffed tiger, which coming unex- 
pectedly m sight on turning a comer, so terrified my horse that he reared up on 
end and nearly fell back upon me. 

We encountered, this morning, one of the severest storms of wind and rain 
I have ever witnessed. ‘The ram came upon us like water from a cataract, dri- 
ven with blinding fury betore a perfect hurricane of wind that bent the trees 
almost to the earth ; our horses tairly turned tail, obstinately refusing to face 
it; and even Mohadeen appeared somewhat disconcerted, and uttered an in- 
voluntary ** dismillah” as le watched the gradual rise of the water in his capa- 
‘cious boots, till they began to run over at the top like over-tilled buckets. A 


forts of an English hotel, to the naked walls, mud floors, and unglazed windows ( 
few minutes sufficed to convert the dry water-courses into foaming torrents, 


of an Indian bungalow. 

May 26th.—To Savanoor, 14 miles.—Keader, have you ever attempted—] and by the time the squall had passed the whole country was flooded ; the 
say attempted, for no one can ever have succeeded in the attempt—to sleep on plam, which a few hours before was scorched and baked into deep fissures by 
a bare rattan couch infested with bugs, the thermometer standing at 100 degs. | long continued drought, now reflecting back the rays of the morning sun like 
of Fahrenheit, and the atmosphere perfectly alive with those stinging, buzzing, # huge lake. 
aggravating little fiends, disguised as insects, and calling themselves mosqui- | On the march from Devigherry to Mootee Bennore, I fell in with a small herd 
toes; or, as my friend the doctor describes them, ** lang-nebbit things, sangui- of antelope, and shot a black buck with twenty-inch horns, hitting him in the 
nivorous, gregarious, and garrulous!’’ If you have had this misfortune, you |neck, while feeding, at a distance of 140 yards. The foot-prints of another 
will no doubt retain a lively recollection of the fearful degree of mental and buck which I missed while passing me at his utmost speed, were so distinctly 
physical irritation occasioned by such a state of affairs, and believe that after |marked on the wet ground, that Thad the curiosity to measure several of his 
last night in such company, I availed myself of the first peep of dawn to pro-' bounds, and found that they averaged twenty-five feet, an enormous stride for 
ceed this morning on my journey. My route lay through a flat, unnteresting jan animal not much larger than a roe. ‘This, combined with great rapidity of 
country, composed entirely of that black alluvial soil, commonly called cotton-| stroke, fully accuunts for the wonderful speed which the antelope is capable of 
ground. Passed numerous herds of antelope, and got several good shots, bat) onereing. 
owing, I suppose, to the irritation of my nerves, ] only succeeded in killing one,'| May 28¢h.—To Ranee Bennore, 14 miles—cloudy morning—flat, uninter- 
a fine black buck, which I * tailored,” by hitting him inthe haunch, although \esting country, partially cultivated—a good bungalow. I witnessed, this 
within a range of seventy yards. He, however, furnished an excellent dinner morning, a curious instance of wolfish generalship that interested me much, 
for mys¢if and followers, including my attendant sewar, who, with an eye to ‘and which, in my humble opinion, goes far to prove that animals are endowed, 
business, took the precaution of muttering a prayer over the anunal, and cutting to acertain extent, with reasoning faculties, and have means of communica- 
its throat the moment it fell, thereby rendering the flesh huda/, or lawful to be |ting their ideas to each other. 
eaten by himself and other true believers. | J was, as usual, scanning the horizon with my telescope at daybreak, to see 

The sewars of India are irregular cavalry, levied and supported like the feu- |if any game was in sight. I had discovered a small herd of antelope feeding 
dal vassals of the middle ages. Each jaghierdar or landholder, is bound to,/on a field from whence the crop had been lately removed, and was about to 
supply a certain number of soldiers to his liege lord, and to arm, clothe, and /take the glass from my eye for the purpose of reconnoitring the ground, when, 
feed them, during the time their services are required. The jaghierdar is, in |in a remote comer of the field, concealed from the antelope by a few interven- 
general, ready enovgh to furnish his proportion of men—this costs him nothing) ing bushes, | faintly discerned in the gray twilight, a pack of six wolves, seated 
—but feeding and clothing are very different matters, and so little is the com- |on their hind quarters like dogs, and apparently indeep consultation It ap- 
missariat department attended to, that the men are taught to forage for them- ‘peared evident that, like myself, they wanted venison, and had some design up- 
selves, as a matter of course; they are apt scholars, and seldom fail to get 9m the antelope; and, being curious to witness the mode of proceeding adopted 
their own at least. In the field, indeed, sewars are little better than armed sy these four-legged poachers, |] determined to watch their motions. | accor- 
banditti; they plunder friend and foe indiscriminately ; and, although well dingly dismounted, leaving my horse in charge of the sewar; and creeping as 
mounted and armed, and capable of being made efficient troops, if properly or-||near the scene of action as | could without being discovered, concealed myself 
ganized, their irregular habits and insatiable thirst for plunder, render them a |behind a bush. Having apparently decided on their plan of attack, the wolves 
serious nuisance in a friendly country, and a very inefficient force in that of an |separated ; one remaining stationary, and the other five creeping cautiously 
enemy. - 'jround the edge of the field, like setters drawing on a shy covey of birds. In 

A troop of sewars is generally placed under the orders of the collector of this manner they surrounded the unsuspecting herd, one wolf lying down at 
each district, for the purpose of carrying despatches, escort duty, &c., and to each corner of the field, and the fifth creeping silently towards the centre of it, 
this class belongs my present guide. He is a Mussulman, young, and rather where he concealed himself in a deep furrow. ‘The sixth wolf, which had not 
good-looking, and, like all young Mussulmans with any pretension to good |yet moved, now started from his hiding-place, and made a dash at the anteiope. 
looks, he is a finished daudy, and professed lady-killer. His whole soul seems |The graceful creatures, confident in matchless speed, tossed their heads as if 
to be wrapped up in the decoration of his own proper person and his horse's |!0 disdain, and started off in a succession of flying bo unds that soon left their 
trappings; and so entirely is he satisfied with himself, and all belonging to! pursuer far behind. But no sooner did they approach the edge of the field than 
him, that nothing ever appears to disturb the equauimity of his temper. Sun-| one of the crouching wolves started up, turned them, and chased them in a con- 
shine and storm, good tare end bad, are all alike to the happy ‘ Mobadeen.’" /trary direction, while his panting accomplice lay down in his place to recover 
Whether sweltering under the heat of an Indian sun, or fighting his way against. wind for a fresh burst. Again the bounding herd dashed across the plain, hoping 


wind and rain, Mohadeen sits his horse, and handles his spear with the same to escape on the opposite side ; but here they were once more headed by one 
jaunty, devil-may-care air, singing scraps of Persian love-songs, and ogling, of the crafty savages, who, in his turn, took up the chace, and coursed them 
every pretty girl he passes with a patronizing air, and a twirl of his well-trim-||till relieved by a fresh band from an opposite quarter. In this manner, the per- 
med mustaches, that seems to imply he confers an honour on her by so doing ;|/secuted animals were driven from side to side, and from comer to corner, a 


or when no such attractive object presents itself, he appears almost as much in-| 
terested in the contemplation of his own legs and handsome accoutrements. 
His intercourse with Europeans appears to have divested him of some of his! 
native prejudices, and instead of riding with bare-legs and sandalled feet, he 
has learned to encase his nether limbs in white leather-breeches and jack-boots, 
armed with silver spurs; a piece of refinement which contrasts strangely 
enough with the Oriental character of his other garments. His turban, formed 
of the finest muslin, is at all tunes, and in all weathers, arranged with scrupu- 
lous neatness ; and his glossy black beard is such asa rajah might envy. His 
alkhalak, or upper garment, composed of scarlet cloth, edged with gold lace, 
is bound round his loins with a Cashmere shawl ; and into this is thrust a dag- 
ger and steel-hilted Matratta sword, richly mlaid with silver. His horse’s trap- 
pings, too, of red and yellow velvet, studded with cowrie shells, are * got up, 
regardless of all expense,” and even his spear comes in for its due proportion, 
of ornament, In short, my friend Mohadeen is the most dashing fellow of his 
class | have ever seen ; and when mounted on his showy, high-actioned Kutch 
horse, is a fine soldier-like fellow, well calculated to find favour in the eyes o 
the fair sex, by whom, if we may take his own word for it, he is looked upon as) 
a perfect Koostum. How he became possessed of the various expensive arti-' 
cles of dress in which he glories, I have not presumed to ask ; but any one ac-, 
quainted with the predatory habits of the sewar, may make a shrewd guess. 
On arriving at the end of a march, Mohadeen, like a good soldier devotes his) 
first attention to his horse and accoutrements, on the good appearance of which’ 
he particularly prides himself. 
* Kya hookum, sahib?”’ (What orders, sir?) and having received his instruc- 
tions, proceeds tothe grand business of the day, the puritication and adorument) 
of his person. ‘This 1s a very elaborate performance, occupying considerably | 
more than an hour. Having divested lumself of his riding-dress, he proceeds. 
to the nearest tank, with no other covering than a rag tied round his loms, and)’ 
carefully washes himself from bead to foot, muttering his prayers as he does) 
so. He then devotes at Jeast half an hour to trimming, oilig, and arranging) 
his cherished moustaches and flowing beard, occasionally calling in the aid of a 
native barber to shave his head and shampoo his limbs; and having satisfied 
himself that ample justice has been done to the lavish gifts of nature, proceeds, 


He then, with a military salaam, demands, | 


a fresh assailant heading them at every turn, till they appeared perfectly stu- 
pitied with fear, and crowding together like frightened sheep, beganto wheel 
round in diminishing circles. All this time the wolf, which lay concealed in 
the furrow, near the centre of the field, had never moved, although the antelope 
had passed and repassed within afew feet of him, and had, perhaps, even 
jumped over him ; his time for action had not yet arrived. It now became evi- 
dent that the unfortunate antelope must soon be tired out, when it appeared 
probable that the surrounding wolves would have made a combined attack and 
driven the terrified herd towards the centre of the field, where the wolf who 
had hitherto been lying in reserve, would have sprung up in the midst of them, 
and secured at least one victim. 1, however, did not allow matters to proceed 
so far—I was satisfied with what I had seen, aud resolved to turn the tables on 
‘my friends the wolves, by making a slight change in the last act of the trage- 


which was now fast Accordingly, just as the antelope 
pu e 


jpeared to be driven to a stand-still, tastop to further proceedings on 
part of their ravenous assailants, by sending a rifle bullet through the body of 
the nearest skulker, who incontunently gave up the ghost; and his sagacious 
companions seeing that their game was up, now that “ the man with the gun” 
had taken a hand, made a precipitate retreat, leaving me undisputed master of 
the field. 1 might easily have brought down an antelope with my second bar- 
rel—for the poor things appeared stupified with fear—but after having so far 
espoused their cause, I felt it would be treachery on my part to avail myself of 
this advantage, and accordingly allowed them to depart in peace. 

And now, let me ask the philosophic reader, was it mere instinct, or was it a 

certain power of combining ideas, and drawing inferences, that enabled a pack 
of wolves to plan the combmed and well-arranged attack | have attempted to 
describe ! 
We all know that the natural instinet of the wolf prompts these animals to 
assemble in packs, and hunt down their prey, either by scent or by speed of 
foot, and, as long as this succeeds, no other expedient is resorted to. I have 
no doubt that, in the first instance, the very wolves I saw this ing, had at- 
tempted to hunt down antelopes in the usual manner. Baffled however in the 
chase, instinct was at fault, and the wolf, if left solely to its blind guidance, 
must, in the absence of other game, have peri 
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But hunger, that proverbial sharpener of the human wits, appears also to, —for this being a part of the country unfrequented by Europeans, there are no 
call forth certain dormant reasoning faculties in the animal, which, under ordi-| public bungalows. I soon discovered a choultry, or open. shed, supported by 
nary circumstances might never have been developed. The wolf, finding that stone pillars. To one ofthese I tied my horse, and having unsaddled him, pro- 
instinct has deceived him, refuses to be longer guided by a blind impulse, and ceeded to rub him down, much to the amusement of a crowd of idle natives, 
begins for the first time ¢o think. He abandons the natural habits of his race,, who lounged about with cheroots in their mouths, or squatted on their heels, 
and, in concert with his fellow-wolves, plans and executes an ingenious strata- inhaling the fumes of the fragrant kalyoon, and marvelling greatly at the an- 
gem, worthy of the reasoning powers of man himself; a complicated manwu- wonted sight. Having made my horse as comfortable as circumstances would 
vre, not only arguing considerable sagacity on the part of individuals, but im- permit, and thrown my cloak over his loins to protect him from a stroke of the 
plying that a mutual understanding exists among the performers, which it ap- land-wind, I tightened my belt a couple of holes, in hopes of relieving that dis- 
pears to me can only be accounted for on the supposition that animals possess agreeable feeling of inanition which nature so properly abhors, seated myself 
some power unknown to us, of communicating their ideas to each other. See, in a corner of the choultry, and lighting a cheroot, prepared to wait with the 
to it, ye naturalists. | patience of a Mussuiman, till the finger of destiny should point to food. 

May 29th.—To Hurryhur 15 miles, crossed the ‘Toongabudra river, com-,| It was an hour after nightfall—still no signs of my tollowers, and I was about 
monly pronounced Tumbudra, on the right bank of which stands the small and to lie down in the desperate hope of sleeping off my hunger, when, to my no 
lately established cantonment of Hurryhur. The sandy bed of the Toongabu-) small satisfaction, some charitable pagan, a respectable looking man, who for- 
dra is a quarter of a mile in breadth, and during the rains is filled by a wide tunately understood my broken Hindostanee, came to the rescue, and kindly 
and rapid river, which, however, at this season, dwindles down to a mere ‘asked if he could be of any service to me. I replied, that food for myself and 
stream, fordable on horseback. A groupof coy Hindoo maidens were disport- forage for my horse would be most acceptable, as neither of us had broken our 
ing themselves in the transparent water as we passed. ‘heir slight drapery, |fast for upwards of four-and-twenty hours. The forage was speedily produced, 
saturated with wet, and clinging to their graceful forms as they shrank with in- and in half an hour my charitable friend returned with a blazing torch, an earth- 
stinctive modesty from the unhallowed gaze of the ‘* Feringhee,”’ displayed to) en vessel full of water, and a glorious mess of curry and rice, neatly arranged 
the greatest advantage that flowing outline and classical contour of figure for, on a plantain-leaf. Never was a mess of curry more welcome. | rewarded my 
which the women of India are so justly celebrated. And as | sat admiring the| benefactor with thanks and rupees, both of which he appeared to like exceed- 
pare group—lI could not well avoid doing so, fair reader, for my thirsty ingly ; and having eaten to my heart's content, I laid myself down in acorner, 

orse would insist on drinking—the comparison I drew between the flowing! with my saddle for a pillow, and was soon in the land of dreams: the last 
drapery of these nut-brown water nymphs and the whalebone ribbed garments) sounds | heard being the satisfactory champing of my horse's busy jaws. 
of my fair countrywomen, was any thing but favourable to the latter. One of 1 was aroused from my slumbers about midmght, by the apparition of a native 
them—a dancing girl from Cachmere, perhaps, for her complexion was very horseman, armed to the teeth, who, to my astonishment, handed me a little 
fair, and her arms loaded with massive bangles—was strikingly handsomie, so three-cornered billet. By the light of a torch I read the contents, and found it 
much so, that even Mohadeen the invincible, condescended to smile upon her, was a note from the major commanding our detachment, informing me that he 
and twirled his moustaches with a less supercilious air than usual. On riding had sent a small party of the rayah’s cavalry, in command of the bearer, to es- 
into the cantonment, | found that the regiment (the 36th native infantry) were| cort me into camp next morning. A sleepy “all's right,” with an order to pa- 
in the field, and that the garrison consisted of one company, under the com-! rade at daybreak, dismissed the trooper, and in five minutes I was again snoring 
mand of Captain B , by whom, although a perfect stranger to him, I on my saddle. 
was received with that hearty hospitality so characteristic of Anglo-Indian so-|_ 
= | a little before daylight, declaring that they had marched all might. This may 

urryhur, like all newly-established cantonments, is a bare, desolate-looking be true, but if so, they must have slept all yesterday. I accordingly adminis- 

spot, but has the advantage of being situated in a fine sporting country, the tered a lithe wholesome chastisement to rouse the dormant energies of my 
jungles on both sides of the river being plentifully stocked with tigers, bears, ma/y-boy and interpreter, surnained * Heels,”—an unmitigated rogue, and lazy 
wild hog, and deer. ‘This [ had previously learned from my brother, who has wit.al—and mounting my horse, I leave my belongings to follow as they may. 
hunted over the ground, and was astonished to find that my friend the captain When J shall see them again, Heaven only knows. 
was profoundly ignorant of the fact, neither he nor his brother officers having Having no occasion for a guide to-day, we cantered merrily along, and 
any taste for “ burrah shikar,” and being quite satisfied to keep the pot boiling reached Shemoga in time for breakfast. 
with a few pea-fow! and partridges. | My escort consisting of six sewarees, are well mounted on tal}, active, na- 

We spent a pleasant evening, and, in the course of conversation over a bot- tive horses, and armed with swores and leng Mahretta spears. Their bodies 

tle of cool claret, [ learned from Captain B that our destination is Nug-| ate protected by a peculiar sort of defensive armour, formed of pads of quilted 
er or Bednore, a strong hill fort among the western ghauts. In the time of Cotton In the form of a back and breast-plate, sufficiently thick to resist a 

ba oy Mee was a place of great strength and importance. It was taken sword cut; and their heads are equally well defended by a heavy turban, 
y Genera 


Mathews in 1783, with treasure to the amount of many lacs of ru-| bound under the chir: by a scarf. During the Mahratta war, this head piece 
\proved a complete puzzle to our dragoons, who strove in vain to make any 


impression on it with their sabres, till some cunuing old trooper hit upou the 
expedient of dexterously pushing the turban aside with the point of his sword, 
‘and immediately bringing down the edge on the exposed part of the skull ; 
after which the unhorsing of a Mahratta warrior became a comparatively easy 
task. 


pees, but was shortly after retaken by Tippoo, and the garrison made pri- 
soners. 

It appears that a revolt has taken place in the northern parts of Mysore. Our 
subsidiary force has been called out to aid the rajah against his rebellious sub- 
jects. He and Mr. C , the Resident, have hitherto marched triumphant 
through the country, retaking forts, burning villages, and wreaking their 
geance on the unfortunate inhabitants by an indiscriminate slaughter of inno- The quilted cuirass, although an effectual defence against sword cuts, often 
cent and guilty. Bednore, hewever, has checked their further progress. The) proves fatal to the wearer, particularly when wounded, by accidentally taking 
rajah and his subsidiaries, after a fruitless attempt to take it, were repulsed, tire, in which case itis next to impossible, without the aid of water, to ex- 
with the loss of their baggage ; and our two flank companies, with a brigade of | tinguish the inflammable smaterials of which it is composed. And on a bat- 
twelve-pounders, have consequently been ordered upto reinforce them. ‘The tle field in India, it is no uncommon thing to see wounded wretches writhing 
force under Colonel E—— is to assemble, the day after to-morrow, at Sheemo- |in torture, while their cotton armour, accidentally ignited by the flash of a 
ga,a village on the outskirts of the forest, about fifty-five miles from hence, pistol, or the burning matches of those who lie around them, is consuming them 
and we march against Nugger immediately. in a smouldering fire. ; 

It being reperted that the country through which I am to march to-morrow is|| An officer, who had served with ‘Skinner's Horse” during the Mahratta 
infested by marauding bands of the enemy, and that the principal road is stock -/!and Pindaree wars, related to me a curious instance of such an accident oc- 
aded, Captain B—— has kindly procured for me amescort of six native troop- curring. 
ers, and a guide to conduct us across country, by paths where our progress is) He was in chase of a party of native horsemen which they had charged and 
less likely to be opposed. I have dismissed my friend Mohadeen with a gratu- routed. On coming up with the nearest fugitive, he drew a pistol from his 
ity of afew rupees. | felt quite sorry to part with the fellow, who, in spi.e of | jnolster, and discharged it within a few inches of the man’s back. It appears 
his dandyism, is the most soldier-like specimen of a sewar I have scen, and) that the bullet, which he afterwards found in the holster, had dropped o1t in 
makes himself exceedingly useful on a march. ‘The regret at parting is evi- the act of galloping, and the shot, of course, did not take any immediate effect. 
dently mutual ; but whether the feeling on his part is occasioned by the loss of But, unfortunately for the poor Mahratta, the flash of the pistol, or the wad- 
my society, or disappointment at not being allowed to share in the plunder and| ding, ignited his quilted armour, which, by the rapid motion of the norse, was 


May 31st.—To Shemoga, twenty-five miles. —My missing followers arrived” 


massacre of the unfortunate Mysore villagers, I shall not venture to say ; per- soon fauned into a blaze. 
line of smoke that streemed behind him, and before he was out of sight, he was 


haps there is a mixture of both feclings. 


May 30th.—To Honhully 30 miles. Marched at daybreak. 
guides—for they relieved each other at every village—being on foot, our march, 
was, of necessity, slow and tedious, aud we did not reach our halting-place till) 
four in the afternoon. ‘The heat was intense, and both my horse and I were! 
completely kuocked up, neither of us having tasted any thing but a draught of 
muddy water since three o’clock yesterday. I intended to have breakfasted 
half way, but my servants, with the provisions, lagged behind, and after wait- 
ing for an hour without seeing any signs of them, I was obliged to proceed on 
an empty stomach. I was a young campaigner in those days, and carried pis- 
tols in my holsters, but I soon learned to turn these useful appendages to bet- 
ter account, by thrusting into one a flask of brandy, and into the other a cold 
fowl or tongue, carefully wrapped in paper with a couple of hard biscuits on 
the top of it: and, depend upon it, gentle reader, that in campaigning, you will 
quite as often find occasion for such munitions of war as for the more legitimate 
furniture of your holsters. 

The moment we arrived at our ground, my undisciplined escort dismissed 
themselves without waiting for the word of command,—probably to go in 
search of plunder, for I never saw more of them; and before I had time to look 
round me, I found myself without asingle follower, sitting on my tired horse 
in the middle of the bazaar, the gazing-stock of a hundred gaping natives. In 
vain did I try to make myself understood in broken Hindostanee. Hindosta- 
nee was not the language spoken in that district, and my gaping audience 
merely shook their heads with a look of wonder, totally unable to comprehend 
how a ** Sahib Logue’ came to be there so dust-begrimed, and without any 
attendants ; for even my horse-keeper, an active fellow in general, had been 
unable to keep up with me, in consequence of having run a thorn into his 
foot. 

Finding it impossible to make myself understood, or at least to derive any 
benefit from talking, I pushed through the crowd inno very amiable mood, and 


My guide, or 


His course was easily traced across the plain by the 


seen todrop frem his horse, apparently insensible, and no doubt perished mi- 


\\serably. So much for the defensive qualities of cotton armour. 


_ The country through which we marched this morning, bore fearful traces of 
‘the sanguinary style of wartare that has been carried on. No quarter to men 
‘bearing arms, and a dog's death to those taken without them. Every village 
deserted—many of them reduced to ashes— the fielus uncultivated—the cattle 
running wild—and mangled corpses lying exposed by the road-side, or dang- 
‘ling in clusters from the horizontal branches ef the banian trees. Such sights 
‘are at all times disgusting, but became doubly so when contrasted with beau- 
tiful scenery. 

I was particularly struck by the painful contrast thus afforded by one of the 
deserted villages we passed. It was a lovely spot, situated ina valley sur- 
‘rounded by wooded hills, flanked on ove side by a luxuriant mango ope, and 
on the other by an extensive tank, or artificial lake, formed by damming up 
the waters of the valley. Countless flocks of wild-fowl sported on the sur- 
face of the sparkling water ; the scarlet-winged flemming waded in the shal- 
‘lows; and the stately pelican, his cumbrous beak reposing on his well-filled 
crop, sat brooding on the bank with a grave and thoughtful air, as 1f—after hav- 
ing gorged himself to satiety with the good things of this life—he was morali- 
izing, like an * unfledged biped,” on the vanity of worldly pleasures in general, 
and the sensual indulgence of appecite m particular Herds of cattle, fast re- 
lapsing into their primitive state of wildness, were browsing on the green herb- 
age ; the morning air was filled with perfume, and all appeared peace and hap- 

iness. 
: Such was the aspect presented by this romantic spot, as I scanned it with my 
velescope from a neighbouring height. But on a nearer approach, how sadly 
was the sceve changed. : ; 

As we advanced, the perfumed air became tainted with the smell of carrion ; 
—the startled wild-fow! flew screaming from the presence of man, the destroy~ 
er ; and the terrified cattle, with distended nostrils and tai's erect, dashed 


began to seek about for some place of shelter from the merciless rays of the sun 
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wildly in the surrounding jungle. And well might they do so, for fearful tra 
ces of man’s ferocity was there. 

The mud walls of the huts, roofless and deserted, were blackened by the ac 

tion of fire ; and, from the branches of the mango grove, hung the bloated 
corpses of the wretched inhabitants who had once luxuriated in its gratetul 
shade. I counted some fifty of these loathsome objects, and remarked that 
many of them were gray-beaded old men, long past the age for bearing arms, 
and beardless boys who had not yet attamed it; but to the credit of hu-, 
manity—or inhumanity rather—be it recorded, there were neither women nor 
absolute children among them. Their fate had probably been violation and sla-| 
very. 
The bodies blistered and swollen by the heat of the sun, and motted with 
livid spots, indicating an advanced stage of decay, presented a ghastiy spect«- 
cle. The feet and legs had been gnawed away by jackals and pariah-dogs as 
high as they could reach; the eyes had been pickea from their sockets, and 
the upper parts of the body mangled by the carrion vultures. And flocks of 
these obscure birds roosted on the branches overhead,or hopped along the ground, 
su thoroughly gorged as to be incapable of flight. 

I was turning with disgust from the unhallowed spot, when I observed the 
emaciated figure of a man creeping down the dry bed of a neighbourmg water-| 
course, and evidently striving tv gain a place of concealment among the ruined 
hats. The leading sewar caught sight of him at the same mo.went, and his grim) 
features lighted up with a fiendish smile. 

“Inshalla! here is some sport at last ! 
and spear him like a dog.”’ 

So saying, he couched his lance, and started at speed, as if in pursuit of a 
boar, followed by his willing myrmidons, shouting with savage glee. lt was 
in vain that I calied to them to halt. I might as well have tried to check the 
fury of a whirlwind. And were itno: that litle Turquoise outstripped the) 
sewar troopers in speed, the poor unarmed Ryot would nave been murdered in) 
cold blood. As it was, I just managed, by dint of hard riding, to vveriake the 
leading horseman, and strike up his lance ashe was about to pin the poor fel- 
low against the mnud-wall of a but. So enraged was | at this act of cold- 
blooded cruelty, that in the excitement of the moment I felt half-inclined to, 
run the offender through with the hog-spear I happened to have in my hand,| 
but contented myself with dealing him « blow over the head with the shatt,) 
that made him reel in his saddle, swearing by the beard of the prophet, to give 
him a taste of the foint if he ever attempted such sport again. The brute 
looked sulky, but did not venture to remonstrate, and rode off with the air of a 
rated hound. 

The poor fellow whom I had rescued, prostrated himself before me, trem- 
bling from head to foot, and raising his clasped hands over his head. rubbed his) 
forehead inthe dust. Whether be intended to express his gratitude, or to beg| 


Let us hunt the unsainted kaffer, | 


hes life, I know not, for fear appeared to bave deprived him of the power of! 


speech. But the latter was probably his motive ; for on telling him he was at, 
hberty to depart, he gazed upon me tora moment with a wild look of increduli-| 
ty, and springing to his feet, darted mto the nearest hut, as if fearful that ]| 
might repent an act of such unwonted ciemency. As | passed the open door- 
way, I looked in, and saw the poor fellow kneeling by the side of a pretty 
young woman, evidently his wife, who, squatted in a corner like a hare in her| 
form, clasped an infant to her breas’, keeping her large black eyes fixed on me} 
with a look of intense fear, that reminded me more of a wild animal than a 
haman being. My first impulse was to dismount, and attempt to allay her fears ;| 
but on my making a motion todo so, she shrank together with a convul-) 
sive shudder, and cast upon me a look of such unutterable terror, that || 
saw at once the attempt would be in vain. | therefore threw a couple of! 
rupees towards her, and, waving my hand in token of goodwill, rode alter my) 
escort. 

We met with no further adventure, and reached Shemoga by ten o'clock. 
Here I found that the troops had marched that morning 10 Gazimore ; but for- 
tunately for me, a squadron of the 7th native cavalry hed been left as a rear- 
guard, so that I got a good breakfast, and some gram for my horse. 

From the officers of the 7th cavalry I obtained some information regarding 
my friends the sewarees, which contirms the opinion that I had formed of them! 
as bullies and cowards, and fully accounts for the revengeful feelings they en-! 
ter ained towards the unfortunate villagers. Their principal object being plon | 
der, they have no stomach for fighting were nothing 1s to be gained by it. And. 
although some two thousand of these irregular horse have now been tn the field! 
for nearly three months, the only service they been hitherto performed has been 
in burning a few villages, enacting the part of hangman—an office in which) 
they greatly delight.—murdering unarmed men, and carrying off women and, 
children. When opposed to an armed force they have almost invariably been 
routed. And so hateful have they made themselves, by their cold-blooded) 
cruelty, and insatiable thirst for plunder, that those who have fallen into the) 
hands of the enemy have invariably been put to death, with the exception of 
two or three solitary individuals, who have been sent back, minus nose and ears, 
to tell the fate of their companions. 

“ And the devil mend them, the dirty spalpeens!"’ concluded my informant! 


(a rattle-headed young Irishman), ‘for a set of bigger blackguards you wl 


tind out of Tipperary ! 
The division having only marched seven miles, I started after tiffin to over-_ 


take it, having previously dismissed my escort of Mysore troopers, and got into), 


camp before sunset. 


one of the imperial military colouies. 


the Baltic ; thus forming a future mine of unbounded wealth from commercia! 
spirit and encerprise, should Russia hereafter ever merge its present policy and 
vovernment 1) a course of a wholly diferent nature, partaking of a far higher 
degree of utility, not to to herself only, but to the whole civilized world. 
Rather more than a hundred miles from the old capital. is the even yet more 
interesting, though now decayed and fallev, city of Novogorod-Veliki, or No- 
vogorod the Great, its former glories and distinctions being totally disregarded 
and almost forgotten between those of the rival cities of St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow ; the equally classic and celebrated history of the latter, and the mo- 
dern splendour of the former, having completely eclipsed this once renowned 


and venerable place. 


it presents a melancholy picture of mouldering and decayed buildings, ruined 
churches, and deserted habitations, its once crowded population of upwards of 
two hundred thousand souls having dwindled down to less than ten thousand. 
Silent and melancholy, it has almost the aspect of a city abandoued in the de- 
sert, and recalls to the mind of the traveller feelings similar to those which he 
experienced on viewing the colossal ruins of former greatness still visible in 


|ithe plains of Egypt and Asia Minor, as he gazes upon its vast and sombre 


churches, and its gloomy, grass-grown, and deserted Kremlin, towering in de- 
solate yet subline majesty. 

| Midway between the ancient and modem metropolis, we came upon an ob- 
ject which till now I was ignorant existed so far to the northward—lI allude to 
If in the south I was struck with the 
contrast between this partof the Muscovite population and the ordinary Rus- 
sian serf, what must the difference have been here where the squalor and filth 
everywhere visible, both im the persons and habitations of the feudal peasant, 
rendered ouly the more striking from its occasional intermixture with luxury and 
the elegance of civilized lile, as exewplitied in the chateaus, parks, villas, and 
pleasure-grounds of the nobility, which, laid out with considerable taste and 
elegance, adjoined or mingled with the dwellings of the serfs, which formed 
a painful ¢ontrast tothe neat, prim, cleanly, and comfortable appearance of the 


cottages of the colonists, all ranged and preserved with the precision of a mili- 


tary parade. 

I am aware that most travellers, the generality of foreign residents in the 
‘empire, and a great number of the most intelligent among the Russians them- 
selves, view these establisliments as likely hereafter to be productive of con- 
siderable mischief to the Government and country, by thus introducing, as it 
were, two different grades of subjects, with habits and feelings so diametrical- 
ly opposed to each other; but the long period of my sojourn in the country has 
convinced me that in the present stateot Russia, while the utility and sagacity 
of the measure in a military point uf view cannot be questioned, a surer or bet- 
ter system could not have been devised for the gradual amelioration and civili- 
zation of the lower orders. 
| Since the creation of the world, it may be said, no despotism was ever so 
complete in all its springs and ramifications as that of the Muscovite Sove- 
reignty. Inthe great empires, the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and 
Roman,—at the period when the house of Othman rose to its highest pitch of 
glory and greatness,—when the wisdom and valour of the Western Sovereigns, 
trom the time of Charlemagne down to that of Charles the Fifth, had at differ- 
‘ent intervals reached the zenith of their fame and greatness ; the power and 
strength of their governments, strongly based as it was, sometimes met with 
iresistance from, and at others was controlled by, the formidable jealousy of the 
‘feudal nobles, but more generally and with greater effect from tie extensive in- 
of the Church. 
| Even under the sway of a Mahomet, a Solyman, an Abbas, or even the ter- 
terible Nadec¢ himselt, the Mussulman priesthood possessed a degree a conside- 
ration and importance among the people, which commanded the respect and 
attention of even these all-powerful Sovereigns. ‘Till the close of the sixteenth 
jcentury, when the dominion of the Papal power had received its first tremen- 
idous shuck, and been shaken to its foundation by the impetuous eloquence of 
Luther, and the doctrines of the Reformation, that of the clergy throughout all 
\Catholic countries was even still more extensive ; but in the Russian Empire 
this influence never has existed; and tothe Czar, therefore, may be justly ap- 
plied the arrogant assumption of Louis Quatorze, * L’Etat est Moi.” 

Head of the church in his own person, as the monarch ever has been since 
ithe accession of Peter the Great, who removed the then reigning Patnarch, 
and assumed the religious supremacyto himself ;—sole commander of the ar- 
mies of the Empire—the fountain head of all its civil and judicial fanetions— 
absolute master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects, the will of the Musco- 
vite Sovereign is paramount, the old Sclavonic laws serving as rules for his 
guidance, when not interfering with his own determination, but acting neither 
as a control or hinderance when the reverse ; the only curb to his dommon and 
authority being in those occasional outbursts of his weil-drilled and highly-dis- 
ciplined legions, when the iron tension which binds them together has been 
tightened to too great an extent, even for Russian patience and endurance, firm 
and lasting as it is, to submit to. 

As regards the church and religion of Russia, it must in justice be said, that 
‘unlike other nations, from the period of her first adoptionot the Greek creed, 
eee bigotry and intolerant persecution which have marked that persuasion, as 
‘well as the Catholic and sometimes the Protestant, have never disgraced her 
jannals. 

Like most continental nations, though the shops are closed, and no business 
transacted on the Sabbath, it is invariably observed as a period of festivity and 


| rejoicing ;—the opera, the ball-room, and the promenade, presenting a far gay- 


CURSORY OBSERVATIONS ON RUSSIA, ITS LAWS, (er and more inspiring spectacle on this day than on any other. 


CUSTOMS, AND GOVERNMENT. 
FROM “ PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND 
RUSSIA. "—BY LIEUT -COL. G. POULET CAMERON, C.B., K.T.s., KC. 
(Resumed froma former No. of the Anglo American } 


The clergy I have already mentioned as possessed of not even the ena 
shadow of influence or power in the Empire ; the consequence is, that although 
amongythe higher ranks there are found some of its members remarkable for 
earning, piety. and ecclesiastical attainments, of the first order; the lower 
classes, in ignorance, vulgarity, | may almost say, degradation, are perfectly 


The old adage relative to the frequency with which the meeting of extremes) without parallel in any religion throughout the world, not even excepting 


so invariably occurs, in no way receives so corroborative a verification as tra- 
velling in Russia. 

I have previously adverted to the inconvenience the voyager is condemned, 
to experience while journeying to the southward of Moscow ; on emerging from| 
the ancient capital, however, on the northern route, the whole, as if by magic. 
at once becomes changed. ‘The broad macadamized road, diligently and care- 
fully attended to, is inclosed on each side by a row of fine trees; while at 
each post-house (a handsome building abounding in every accommodation, )) 
persons appointed by Government are in attendance upon the traveller, to sup- 
ply whatever he may require ; the whole presenting a picture of comfort, and, 
even luxury, affording a strong contrast to the scenes through which he has 
hitherto so recently passed. 

At the town of Twer we crossed the celebrated bridge of boats over the no- 
ble and magnificent Wolga, a river which, from its junction with the smaller 
streams of the Feva and the Twerza, may be said to unite the Caspian with 


Greece, the natives of which country themselves admit the minor orders of the 
clergy there to be the most abandoned miscreants in the world. 

| Of course, in a country where the military profession is the one alone looked 
‘up to or esteemed, the highest grades of the civil service (with the exception 
‘of the diplomatique) even being disregarded and despised, it is reasonable to 
‘expect the members of the church would not meet with much consideration ; 
the consequence is, that even the pastors of the largest villages are scarcely, in 
point of intellect, or education, superior to the serfs, and peasants, with whom 
laione they associate ; the rich feudal proprietor, even a petty merchant in floar- 
lishing circumstances, deeming his society as unworthy of notice. Indeed, the 
salary they receive is so small, and so inadequate to their most ordinary wants. 
that their situation may be said to be far less enviable than the better class of 


Their moral character also, is said to be debased in the highest degree ; and 
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in the various prisons it is by no means uncommon to sec some five or six re- while a tinge of absurdity attaches itself to the procedure, and causes a smile 
verend culprits immured at the same period. The most prudent, as well as on the traveller, when he hears the position of the venerable the judges, the 
the best conducted, generally add to their income as well as their respectabili-| senators, the heads of the different civil departments, government factories, 
ty, by engaging a small farm from the Seigneur of the property on which their &c., &c., determined by their relative military rank, and themselves not unfre - 
duties lie quently addressed by its style and dignity. Imagine, for example, the Lord 
fi 3 Like the Armenians, the Russians have a horror of images in their churches, Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench being saluted as His Excellency 
i but on the other hand possess a high degree of religious veneration jor paintings the Right Honourable Lord Denman, Lord Chief Justice, and—General-in- 
representative of illustrations from Scripture, and the glorious feats of some of Chief?! - , 
i their most favoured saints and martyrs, whose exploits in some of the remote — In Russia, with the exception of the sturdy noblesse of Moscow, and the re- 
1 temples of worship, are frequently pourtrayed in a series of daubs and hiero- sident nobility and gentry cf the German Provinces, a person of independent 
ce Sav giyphics, that would puzzle the Royal Academy, and Society of Antiquaries to fortune, who is nut in the immediate employment of, or has not served under 
pe | hoot ! , the government, is rarely met with, and a native merchant. though wealthy in 
Ky : The fasts prescribed by their creed, are said to be religiously observed and) the extreme, and possessed of the highest degree of commercial talent and in- 
i adhered to. Of this I possessed no means of forming a persona! opinion, but I formation, is disregarded and despised ; even medical practitioners, not in the 
can speak as to the exactitude with which a similar rule 1s practised regardmg) military service, however they may be remarkable for worth, ability, and skill, 
Thy of their feasts, since on passing through a town, in the course of my route from) are not viewed in a much better light ! ; ce 
rik the Caucasus, on the anniversary of one of some degree of celebrity, the}! 1 must now revert to a bane and a curse with which Russia is afflicted, and 
t ! scenes of inebriety frequently presented on the occasion, were such as | have! which, however notoriously practised among other nations, is a mere bagatelle 
"4 never yet witnessed or heard of in any other clime or country. | to that in vogue throughout the entire Muscovite Empire. I allude to the ex- 
beg Though the tenets of the Greek creed in a great measure accord with those! tent to which, in the most barefaced manner, bribery and corruption of the very 
rh ee of the Catholic, in some there is a marked and striking difference, the most re-! worst description is carried ; froin the charge of which no public department, 
Lb markable among which is, the priesthood are not merely permitted, but encour-| whether judicial, political, or commercial, is exempt, and which frequently pa- 
eae est aged to marry, though the dispensation—I am rather inclined to think—is taken) ralyzes with its withering influence measures alike beneficial to the individual 
: advantage of by the lower orders alone, as [ am not aware of any of the church ‘and the government. , Le 
; : dignitaries with whom I came in contact at Moscow, being otherwise than in a|| If a law-suit is to be gained, a bribe to the presiding judge alone directs its 
ig state of single blessedness. Another very wide and important distinction is, decision ; if aclaim (however just) exists upon the Imperial treasury, the same 
the that all classes, whether laical or clerical, are allowed the free use and perusal!|method alone will realize its liquidation; i your passport requires to be vise, 
of the Scriptures in their native tongue. {iby similar means only can it be effected. In fact, in every stage and every 
The high church officers, archbishops, and metropolitans, are almost invaria-, grade, the same system prevails, from the meanest official to the Minister him- 
bly selected from the ecclesiastical orders of brotherhood, some of which fra-||seli; and the open undlushing manner in which cases are disposed of in the 
, ternities, by Imperial donations and large private bequests, possess very exten-| judicial and police courts, where the most notorious thieves and scoundrels of 
sive funded, as well as landed property. Like our own Harry VIII., the Em-| every description are allowed to escape with impunity, furnishes at once a pic- 
press Catherine II. gave them more than one heterodox squeeze, which mulcted) ture disgraceful and scandalous in the highest degree. 
them considerably of a part of their superfluities : and the present Sovereign is}; It certainly speaks volumes in favour of the Emperor Nicholas, that, from 
said to have his eagle glance fixed upon their remaining revenues, doubts ari- his very first accession to the throne, the whole force of his active and vigorous 
sing in his mind if they would not be much better employed in being appropri-|jmind has been turned towards decreasing this Augean evil; and many are the 
ated to the use of his fleet and army, than in supporting a class of fat, idle|jexamples, strong and unexpected, that he has made of sundry delinquents, 
* gentry, wholly incapable of serving in either the one or the other. Heaven whom his own eagle watchfwlness and searching information, had detected in 
help the poor fréres, if my friend Nick puts his paw upon them, for assuredly) the act of their malpractices ; but the remedy for this pernicious evil lies but 


he is rot the man to do things by halves, and will help himself to little less than 
the lion’s share. 

Foreigners are rarely, if ever, found in the interior of the Muscovite Empire, 
even in the largest cities, with the exception of Moscow. ‘This may be owing) 


| :n one course, which it is to be questioned if the government have either the re- 


solution or ability to adopt, viz., that of placing their civil functionaries beyond 
the reach of temptation, by granting them such salaries as would render their 
situations of a value the practice of dishonesty would never induce them to 


to the Imperial ukase prohibiting the native of an other land ever settling per-) tisk the loss of. ‘* Mais que voulez vous,’ said an extremely intelligent, and 

manently im the country, without first becoming a naturalized Russian subject ;| himself a highly-principled friend to me, in reference to this subject, ** people 

to St. Petersburgh, Riga, Odessa, and Archangel, and—I believe—all seaports,| inust live, and it 1s morally umpossible for a pour man in the Russian service to 

this rule does not apply, as, however long established may have been the resi-, ve an honest one ; he must either be a rogue, like others, or starve.”’ 

dence of strangers m these cities, still their presence there is deemed as merely|| That the interests of Government suffer in a similar proportion does not 

temporary for the benefit of trade ; it is here therefore almost the entire popu-|/admit of a doubt, although the vigilant Emperor, by his acuteness and activity, 
‘has considerably checked this part of the system, in which he is personally so 


lation of foreign merchants are domiciled, but few being found in the old capi- 
tal, although there, as in St. Petersburgh, the greater number of opulent trades- 
men are foreigners, chiefly French and German. 

By-the-bye, I must not omit to mention one regulation relative to travellers, 
which the humorous and satirical Mr. Stephens, the American barrister, in his 
extremely interesting narrative, characterizes as highly expressive of Russian 
barbarity and want of civilization, viz., the ordonnance which requires stran- 
gers, previous to quitting the country, to advertise their intention of deing so 
at three different periods, in as many successive gazettes,—a watchful and un- 
mamnerly attention to the interests of their subjects, on the part of the I:npe- 
rial Government, which effectually prevents many an aspiring and fertile ge- 
nius from honouring the northern capital with his presence, and leaving evi- 
dence of his stay there behind him. 

By ukase of the Empress Elizabeth, the punishment of death is nominally 
abolished throughout the Empire, except in cases of treason and murder. | 
have said nominally, as, though the axe and the cord may no longer exercise 
their functions except in these two cases, it is by no means uncommon for crim- 
inals to expire both under the krout, and, as 1 have previously shown, in the 
military punishment of running the gauntlet; the general award, therefore, 
both for political offences and those of a general nature, consists in banishment 
to Siberia,—a sentence, the proportionate severity of whichdepends upon the 
nature of the crime of which the prisoner stands convicted. , 

As regards those exiled for the former, their destiny can by no means be 
termed a hard one, compared with the fate inflicted for similar transgressions in 
the other governments of Europe; as after a short period of severity, their 


situation is greatly ameliorated, and they become colonists more than captives ;}|paigns. 


and how far civilization has by these means found its way into these dreary 
wastes, may be gathered, from the circumstance of ‘Tobolsk, the capital, be- 


ing possessed of its opera, salons, hotels, and all the accompaniments of a great||1mprovement of the trade and revenues in the province. 


ity. 

‘Lhe chief hardship of the sentence consists in the journey ; when all, with- 
out reference to rank or station, or the nature or magnitude of their offence, are 
chained together, and compelled to march on toot: while, to complete the pic- 
ture of this arrangement, (so singularly severe and unjust,) though, at the same 
time, exhibiting it as the mere adoption of convenience, it is by no means un- 
common to witness long files of recruits under sunilar precautions, marching to 
join their regiments. 

The fate of those convicted of murder, (whose punishment has been com- 
muted,) arson, burglary, or robbery accompanied with violence, is, perhaps, the 
most wretched the human imaginat:on can conceive, and while expressive of 
the wisdom and sound policy of the Imperial Government regarding the mea- 
sure, renders the sentence to the convict a hundred times more terrible and ef- 
ficient than if the capital punishment itself had been inflicted, since he must 
turn to death alone as his best, indeed, only relief, to the life of misery, without 
intermission, he endures. 

From the moment of the criminals reaching their destination, the light of 
heaven is for ever excluded from their view, and it is expressly intimated to them 
that all further intercourse between mankind and theinselves is cut off for ever ; 
their very names even are no longer heard, and by given numbers are they 
summoned by their keepers and jailors to their daily toil, alternately mid the 


intimately concerned ; and the fate of more than one person of birth and dis- 
tinction, vanished to Siberia, has acted as a warning and example to those em- 
ployed in contracts for the Imperial service. 

‘l'wo successful examples, however, in which the Government were defraud- 
ed, I may here mention. In 1839, when up the Euxine, the Russian Consul 
‘at one of the ports of that sea, an Italian, was ordered to procure a number of 
‘Turkish boats, tor the purpose of being employed in landing the troops on the 
lopposite coast of Circassia during the campaigns of that year. After some time 
\she agent wrote in reply, stating the difficuity of the undertaking, and eulo- 
\gizing his own zeal and devotion, that, in spite of every obstacle, he had suc- 
pepe after incredible exertions, in collecting the required number, though 
lat an exorbitant cost, a memorandum of which he inclosed. 
| ‘The amount was duly paid, and when the boats in question arrived, it was 
\discovered a finer collection of all that was old, worn out, and worthless, could 
inot have been brought together, in proof of which it may be mentioned that the 
first time they were employed, a slight surf arising on the beach, the whole 
‘nomber were at once stove in and swamped. The amount realized by the 
|Cousul, in consequence of this pretty transaction, was said to be considerable. 
\He, shortly after its occurrence, received an invitation to become a naturalized 
‘Russian subject ; an honour, however, he, with many flattering encomiums on 
so great a distinction, most respectfully declined ! 

‘The other incident relates to a gentleman, a Pole, who was appointed to the 
situation of Director-General of the Customs, in one of the districts recently in- 
‘corporated into the Russian Empire on the conclusion of the late Eastern cam- 
The salary, considering their generally very small amount, was hand- 
some, at least suticient to support his rank and respectability ; and, being a 
\person of superior ability and information, he sedulously devoted himself to the 
In this he so ad- 
mirably succeeded, that at the expiration of five years both had increased 
to four times their original amount when he first took possession of his ap- 
pointment. 

At the end of that period, finding his health failing, he applied to be relieved 
from his post, and, after a brief and modest retrospect of what he had effected, 
solicited that some slight additional remuneration might be awarded him, for 
the zeal and labour he had manifested in the public service. His application 
was laughed at as a capital jest, and it was only when his incorruptible in- 
tegrity came to be fully known that incredulity gave way to ridicule and as- 
tonishment. His memorial was refused; bat, as a reward for his previous 
ability and exertions, he was nominated to another district, where the oppor- 
tunities of reaping a golden harvest were even more abundant than those af- 
forded by the situation he had previously held. 

Here, again, his good management became very soon apparent,—trade 
flourished to an exten never previously heard of,—but, somehow or other, the 
[Imperial revenue scarcely increased a single ruble beyond its original rate, in 
spite of the prosperity everywhere visible. This, however, attracted very lit- 
tle observation, so long as it did not decrease ; and after the lapse of a few 
years, M. de quitted the service, possessed of a considerable fortune, and 
retired to a fine landed property he had recently purchased ! 

There is, perhaps, no nation in the world, not even England herself, so 


feetid and unwholesome vapours of the mine, and the pestilential heats of the||completely dependent upon her commerce as Russia ; not merely as regards 


laboratory. Coulda similar doom be awarded in England, capital punishment 
in all cases might then, indeed, with safety be abolished. 


the prosperity of her revenue, but the individual fortunes of every class of her 
subjects, from the noble to the serf; and it is a notorious fact, that while no 


In point of precedence in society in Russia, as the reader may suppose, all) |ship quits a Muscovite port without a full cargo of hides, pitch, tallow, iron, 


is arranged by the code militaire, and a prince, or noble of the highest class,|. 
not in the Imperial service, whatever may be his title, birth, or wealth, in 
*« pride of place” ranks below the junior Cornet or Ensign in the community ; 


hemp, rape, and other productions of the country, the circumstance of a fo- 
reign Vessel arriving otherwise than in ballast is almost wholly unknown. 
Vell, indeed, might the Emperor Alexander declare, that in engaging in the 
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inuch benefit, both to the Imperial revenue, and to individuals; the most c@p) 
lebrated among these is the well-known one of Nishnei-Novogorood, which ’T! there a country where the former was of so little utility ; since, in all classes 
have heard from several intelligent foreigners to be, without exception, the of society, it 1s never even heard ; indeed, I have reason to believe, that till 
most singular and interesting of its kind; since, from the period of the con-| the accession of the present Sovereigu, there were many of the higher orders 
§ struction of the Tower of Babel, such a medley of different people, and ‘of Russian noblesse who were ignorant of it altogether. ‘The example of the 
languages, have never been witnessed, as the town of Nishnei-Novogorod ex-|Emperor, however, in encouraging the literature of his native language and 
hibits on this occasion. ‘Travellers from Birmingham and Manchester, mo- country, has, of late years, wrought a most beneficial effect, and many works 
distes from Paris, sculptors and painters from France and Rome, venders of of belles lettres, history, and voyages and travels, have been produced by ' 
porcelam from Germany, and long-bearded merchants from Moscow, are, writers of considerable merit. 
mingled with silk growers from Persia, horse dealers from every description|| Of their poets, Pouschkiu was the one the most celebrated and esteemed, 
of the wandering tribes, ‘'urcoman, Tartars, Kirghes, Kalmuc, and Cossack, being usually termed, by his countrymen, the Russian Byron. ‘This unfortu- 
7 each gazing in bewildered wonder around them, cashmere traders from Cau-, nate and highly talented man was killed in a duel, the commencement of the 
‘ bul, diamond merchants from Hindostan, venders of preserved fruits from the year 1837, by the Baron d’Hauntez. a French nobleman, serving 1a the Che- 
Levant, Chinamen from the frontier with their teas ; idlers, travellers, faqueers, |valier Garde, or regiment of Cuirassiers of the Empress. 
monks, soldiers, mendicants, dervishes ; all forming the tout ensemble of a| In the catalogue of Russian historians, Karamsuc stands without a rival. 
picture this spot alone, throughout the whole world, could either produce or, Of his remarkable and interesting history of his own country and Poland, 
witness. translations have been made, both m the French and German languages, and 


In speaking of these various subjects, I must not omit to allude to where the its pages universally commended and quoted by the literati of both nations. 


chief strength and power of Russia truly lies. 
pected, even when, subsequently, first known, disregarded, but is now univer 
sally acknowledged and feared ; i is her Diplomacy, and in the subtlety, acute- 
ness, discrimination, and sagacity of its members. F 

To this carefully selected body no person, as I have previously mentioned, 
whatever his birth, rank, or fortune, 1s ever admitted, unless possessed of ta- 
lents calculated to insure success in his career. Under a regular system of 
education for this all important service, commenced at an early age, all having 
charge of her mterests, from the youngest attache to the highest dignitarv, are 
ever watchfully and vigilantly on the alert, to turn even the most trifling ec- 
currences to the advantage of their sovereign and country, and it may be said, 
without the slightest hesitation, that for one triumph Russia has gamed by the 
sword, (and the present generation are aware they are not a few,) to her diplo-. 
macy she owes fifty ! 

What a painful contrast does this afford to the indifference on this vital and. 
important subject, ever manifested by the English Government, and, through 
which, how many of, and how often have, the best interests of the country) 
been sacrificed. That this is not lightly stated, the following incident, from 
among 4 legion similar, will testify. 

When, during the late ‘Turkish campaigns, the whole of Europe appeared | 
to be either on the eve of a general war, or once more threatened with an in- 
undation from the tribes of the north, by the expected advance of Field-Mar- 
shal Diebitch from Adrianople on the detenceless capital of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, it was of the highest importance, both for the Austrian and British Go- 
vernuments, to be correctly informed as to the real strength and power of the 
Russian forces, and the probability of their commander proving successful, in 
the event of his executing his anticipated onward movement. 

The Marshal himself, in his official bulletins, announced the amount of his 
force as consisting ef 60,000 men in admirable order, the hospitals almost 
empty, and his army supplied to the fullest and completest extent with provi- 
sions, stores, and equipments. Tothis was appended his firm declaration, that 
if, at the expiration of a given period, the harsh terms he had tendered to the 
Sultan, as the only price of peace, were not immediately complied with, he 
would commence his march on the instant. 

Impiicitly believing what the slightest reflection must have taught them to 
be wholly impossible, and completely scared with the idea of an advance of the 
Muscovite forces, the ambassadors of Great Britain and Austria urgently coun- 
selled, and entreated acceptance, on the part of the Porte, with the proposed 
treaty. Some faint rumour, however, having got abroad, relative to the true 
state of the invading army, a despatch was sent off to Mr. Deseiux, the Bri- 
tush Consul-General at Adrianople, desiring Him to forward an unmediate re- 


port of the power and efficiency of the Russian soldiery. \} 


That unfortunate result is best told in the naive contession contained in that) 
gentleman’s own words, when the truth became subsequently too late dis-| 
covered. ** What wasI todo! I did the best I could ; made inquiries, and 


It is where it was long unsus- | 


an attack would be hopeless. 


‘| Barbarians ! brigands !—they will murder my Amalia.” 


Of periodicals, both Moscow and St. Petersburgh possess several newspapers, 
(but, as may readily be imagined, not replete with much information, being 
chiefly confined to military details and government and commercial notifica- 
A strict and diligent watch is maintained by the police on all fo- 
reign literature, particularly French , such, however, 1s the confidence reposed 
in English honour and integrity, that the London journals, peering and 
\publications, are freely admitted to the British Library and Reading Rooms 
lconditionally, that the circulation is confined solely to its frequenters, and, of 
‘course, it is almost needless to observe, an indulgence extended to this com- 
munity only, and under such a guarantee, bas never been abused. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Part IX. 

The market-place was lighted up, and filled with dragoons. Leaving my 
hulans under cover of a derk street, and riding forward to recunnoitre, | saw 
with astonishment the utter carelessness with which they abandoned themsel- 
ves to their indulgences in the midst ef an irritated population Some were drink- 
ing on horseback ; some had thrown themselves on the benches of the mar- 
ket, and were evidently intoxicated. ‘The people stood at the corners of the 
streets looking on, palpably in terror, yet as palpably indignant at the outrage 
of the military. From the excessive blaze in some of the windows, and the 
'shrieks of females, I could perceive that plunder was going on, and that the 
intention was, after having ransacked the place, to set it on fire Yet a strong 
‘body of cavalry mounted in the middle of the square, and keeping guard rounda 
lwaggon on which a guillotine had been already erected, still made me feel that 
I soon saw a rush of the people from one of the 
\side streets ; a couple of dragoon helmets were visible above the crowd ; and 
‘three orfour cartsyollowed, filled with young females in white robes and flow- 
ers, as if dressed fora ball. I gazed intently, to «# ertain the meaning of this 
‘strange and melancholy spectacle. Atthis momeat I felt my horse's bridle 
jpulled, and saw the old noble at his head. ‘* Nowor never!” he cried, in a 
ivoice almost choked with emotion. 


* Those are destined for the guillotine. 
He sank before me. 
\** What ! is this an execution!” | exclaimed. His answer was scarcely above 
le whisper, for he see:ned fainting. ‘ The villains have been sent,’’ said he, 
|* to burn the town ; they have seized those children of our best families, com- 
ipelled them to dress as they were dressed for the Prussian ball, and are now 
labout to murder them by their accursed guillotine."’ Pointing to one lovely 
igirl, who, pale as death, stood‘in the foremost of those vehicles of death, he ex- 
‘claimed ** Amalia ! O, my Amalia!” The cart was already within a few feet 
of the scaffold when I gave the word to my troopers. ‘The brave fellows an- 
sswered my ‘** Forward !” with a shout, charged sabre in hand, and in an instant 
jhad thrown themselves between the victims and the scaffold. Their escort 
taken completely by surprise, was broken at the first shock ; we dashed with- 


went among them, but I had never even seen a regiment of soldiers in my life ‘out loss of time on the squadrons scattered round the market, and swept it clear 
hefore! For sucha service, and one on which so much depended, why was jof them. Surprised, intoxicated, and unacquainted with our force—which they 
not a military man sent?” ‘Ihe consequence was, the miserable treaty of probably thought to be the advance of the whole Prussian cavalry—after hav 

Adrianople, which has for ever irrevocably fixed the Russian yoke upon the |ing lost many men, for the peasantry showed no mercy on the dismounted, the 


neck of the Ottoman, rendering the sovereign of the latter power but the mere | 
vassal of the former, and made, too, at a period when the Russian ariny could 
only muster, in their ranks, 8000 men, and even those so debilitated by sick- 
ness, it was questionable if they could have advanced ten miles; when a fresh, 
active, and vigorous army, 30,000 strong, under Mustapha Pacha, composed 
of Albanians, the hardest and bravest soldiery among the Turkish soldiery, 
were in full march to crush and overpower them, and when a single menace on 
the part of the British Cabinet would have been gladly seized upon as afford-! 
ing an excuse for an honourable retreat. 

And yet, by what meaus might the whole of this disastrous, aye, and dis- 
graceful business have been avoided! Simply, the presence of a single mili- 
lary officer attached to our Embassy at Constantinople! Well, indeed, might 
a Russian officer exclaim to me, on one occasion, in reference to the circum- 
stance, “ Who would wish to fight you, when we outwit you so cleverly? in 
this case a single Serjeant-Major was worth all the diplomacy in Europe.” 

What a striking contrast does this anecdote afford to the system practised by 


'|whole community. 


regiment turned at full gallop to the open country. The townspeople now per- 
formed their part. The victims were hurried away by their families, among a 
storm of lamentations and rejoicings, tears and kisses. The old noble’s daugh- 
ter, half dead, was carried off in her father s arms, with a thousand benedictions 
on me. ‘The guillotine was hewn down with a hundred axes, and] saw the 
fragments burning in the square. Its waggon was made to serve its country 
as a portion of a barricade ; and with every vehicle, wheeled or unwheeled, 
which could be rolled out, the entrance to the streets was fortified with the na- 
tional rapidity in any deed, good or ili, under the stars. = 

After having appeased our hunger and that of our famishing horses, and 
being offered all the purses, which the French a however, had light- 
ened nearly to the last coin, we finished the exploit by a general chant in 
honour of the ladies, and marched on our route, followed by the prayers of the 
Thus ended the only productive skirmish of the retreat. 
It fed us, broke the monoteny of the march, and gave us something to talk of 
—and the soldier asks but little more. A gallant action had certainly been 


the Muscovite Government, at the principal embassies of which, London, Paris, 


done ; not the less gallant for its being a humane one ; and even my bold hu- 
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] war of 1812 it was his only resource to save his country from the utter ruin Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, and ‘Téheran, one, or more officers, the ablest, 
with which Napoleon's continental policy threatened 1t. perhaps, in corps d'état major, are invariably attached to afford aid and infor- 
‘The greatest mart for foreign trade is, of course, at the capital, the richest | mation to the Ambassador on military subjects, as well as transmit intelligence 
and most extensive, though nearly the whole may be said to be exclusively! | possessive of any interest that may occur regarding the same point, to the bu- 
confined to the four great seaports of Odessa, Riga, Archangel, and St. Peters- |reau of the Minister of War in their own country. 
burg. | It is much to be regretted that education is still very far behind in Russia ; 
Since the accession of the present Emperor, under his patronage and encour | but the efforts of the humane Emperor Alexander to remedy this defect, have 
agement, manufactories of every description have arisen throughout the em-||been more firmly and energetically followed up by his active-minded successor ; 
pire, not merely in the capitals and larger government towns, but on the jthe consequence has been, that while in the smaller towns and villages it is 
3 estates of many of the principal nobility ; and their productions in broad-cloths, \disregarded, and unattended to, in those belonging to the government, and 
2 woollens, china, glass, and cutlery, find an extensive sale in the steppes east large cities, public seminaries as well as universities are diligently and nu- 
: of the Caspian, and Central Asia generally. The great drawback, as I have! merously attended by a docile and obedient class of students, eager in their 
x elsewhere observed, to Kussian commerce in the interior, is the great want of ‘search of knowledge and injormation. 
; water carriage, and the heavy expense attending its transit by land; to this} At Saint Petersburg, an academy of painting has been established, in the 
A rule the noble and magnificent Wolga alone forms the exception ; on the bo- salons of which, are the works of several meritorious native artists, and it was 
; som of this superb river hundreds of small craft, of every size and description, ‘by Steuben, a native of the Russo-German Provinces, | believe Courland, that 
} ply between the northern and eastern provinces, aud notwithstanding the im- that magnificent picture was painted, * Napoleon at the crisis of Waterloo,” 
i mense number eaiployed, but few instances are known of a vessel either going which proud memento of Engiand’s glory, to her shame be it spoken, seems 
3 or returning in ballast. far more highly prized in a foreign country, (the barbarous Russian too!) than 
: The old Asiatic practice of commercial fairs is still adhered to in many parts her own ; else why was this superb work of art not purchased for our National 
| of Russia, and, under the disadvantages I have mentioned, is productive of Gallery ? 
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lans gave me credit for beimg a ‘smart officer,’ a title of no slight value tn! bility of a stout Champenoise peasant, roused by his insults to the aristocracy, 
their dashing service. vue of whom she probably regarded herself, from having lived so long under 
Yet what, as the poet Stadi says, is fortune but a peacock? * a showy tail thew root, watched her opportunity, made a spring at him like a wild-cat, 
on a frightful pair of legs?” Our triumph was to be followed by a reverse. wrested the sabre from his hand, and, grasping the struggling and screaming 
The bargundy and champagne of the old count’s cellar had made us festive,| little functionary in her strong arms, carried him like a child out of the 
and our voices were heard along the road with a gaiety imprudent in a hostile room. 
land. The sound of a trumpet in our front brought us to our senses and a dead) She then returned, and having locked the door to prevent his second inroad, 
stand. But we were in avein of heroism, and instead of taking to our old hus- ;sat down by the side of my couch, and, with the usual passion of women after 
sar habits, and slipping round the enemy’s flanks, we determimed to cut ——— excitement, burst into exclamations and tears. What I could collect 
way through them. if they had the whole cavalry of France as their appu:. The from her broken narrative, was little more than the commonplace of national 
word was given, and the spur carried us through a strong line of cavalry post-| misery in that fearful time. She had been a servant inthe family of the no- 
ed across the road. ‘The moon had just risen enough to show that there was a bleman whose daughter I had saved from death. She had been the nurse of 
stil! stronger line a few hundred yards beyond, which it would be folly totouch | the young countess ; and all the blessmgs that sorrow and gratitude ever ga- 
There was now no resource but to return as we went, which we did at full speed! thered together, could not be exceeded by the praises which she poured upon 
and again broke up our antagonists. But again we saw squadron after squad-||my head. It had been rumoured in the town that I was attacked and killed by 
ron blocking up the road. All was now desperate. But Frederick's law of @ body of cavalry sent to revenge the rout of their comrades. And the Mar- 
arms was well known—* the officer of cavalry who waits to be charged, must! quis Lanfranc—I now first learned the name of my noble entertamer—had 
be broke.” We made a plunge at our living circumvallation ; but the French! gone forth to look for my remains in the field. 1 was found still breathing, and 
dragoons had now learned common seuse—they opened for us—and when we ‘to avoid further danger was carried to this dwelling, a hunting-lodge in the 
were once fairly in, cuveloped us completely ; it was then a troop to a brigade : emt of the ferest ; there I had been attended by the family physician only, 
fifty jaded men and horses to fifteen hundred fresh from camp What hap- andy after a week of insensibility, had given signs of recovery. ‘The marquis’s 
dened further I know not. 1 saw fer a minute or two a great deal of pistol fir humanity had brought evil on himself. His visits to the lodge had been re- 
ing and a great deal of sabre clashing ; I felt my horse stagger under me, at |marked, and on this very morning he had been arrested, and conveyed with 
the moment when I aimed a blow at a gigantic fellow covered all over with |his daughter, in a carriage escorted by gendarmes to the capital. My detection 
helmet and mustache ; a pistol exploded close at my ear as ] was going down, /followed of course ; papers found on my person had proved that I was an 
and | heard no more. 4 jagent of England ; and the officious M. Gilet had spent the morning in exhibit- 
On opening,my eyes again, I found the scene strangely altered. I was lying: ing to the peasantry of the neighbourhood the order of the “ Commuttce of 
in a little chamber hung round with Parisian ornament—a_ sufficient contrast! | Public Safety,” a name which froze the blood, to take me under his charge, 


to a sky dark as pitch, or only illumined by carbines and the sparkles of sabres and conduct me forthwith to their tribunal. 1 tell all this in my own way ; 


face of the earth. No; I shall not remain in this paltry place, solicitor of a 


delving at each other. I was lying on an embroidered sofa—an equally strong. 
contrast to my position under the bodies of fallen men and the heels of kicking} 
horses. A showy ‘Turkish cloak, or robe de chambre, had superseded my laced) 
jacket, purple pantaloons, and hussar boots. [ was completely altered as a 
warrior ; and, from a glimpse which I cast ona mirror, surrounded with gilt 
nymphs and swains enough to have furnished a ballet, I saw in my haggard! 
countenance, and a wound, which a riband but half concealed, across my fore-| 
head, that I was not less altered as a man. 

All round me looked so perfectly like the scenes with which I had been fa- 
muliar in romance-reading days, that, bruised and feeble as 1 was, | almost ex- 
pected to find my pillow attended by some of those slight figures in long white 
drapery with blue eyes, which of old ministered to so many ill-used knights and) 
exhausted pilgrims. But my reveries were broken up by a rough voice in the} 
outer chamber insisting on an entrance into mine, and replied to by a weak 
and garrulous female one, refusing the admission. ‘The dialogue was some- 
thing of this order— 

** Strong or weak, well or ill, able or not able, I must send him, before twelve 
o'clock this night, to Paris.”’ 

“* But the poor gentleman's wounds are still unhealed.” 


* Stillhe must set out. ‘The ‘ maile poste’ willbe at the door ; and, if he} 
had fifty wounds on him, he must go. ‘The marquis is halfway to Paris by this) | 


time ; perhaps more than halfway to the guillotine.” 

This was followed by a burst of sobs and broken exclamations from the fe- 
male, whom I discovered, by her sorrowing confessions, tohave been a nurse 
in the family. 

** Well,” was the ruffian's reply ; “‘ women of all ages are fools : what is it 
to you whether this young fellow is shot or hanged ? He was taken in arms 
against the Republic—one and indivisible. All the enemies of France must 
perish 

The old woman now partially opened the door, to see whether I slept : and ] 
closed my eyes, for the purpose of hearing al] that was to be heard without in- 
terruption. ‘The speaker, whom { alternately took for the gendarme of the 
— and the executioner, gave vent to his swelling soul in the national 
style. 

* What! leave me! leave Jean Jacques Louis Gilet in charge of this 
wretched aristocrat, while I should be marching with my battalion, and at its 
head too, if merit meets its reward, to sweep the foes of the Republic from the 


village, when I ought to be on the highest seat of justice—or playing the part 
of arresting aristocrats, when I might be commandant of a brigade, marching 
over the bodies of the crowned tyrants of the earth to glory !”’ 

As his harangue glowed, his pace quickened, and his voice grew more vehe- 
ment ; at length, probably impatient ofthe time which lay between him and 


the first offices of the Republic, he overpowered the resistance of the nurse, and | 
rushed intothe chamber. Throwing himself into a theatrical attitude before a | 


mirror—for what Frenchman ever passes one without a glance of happy recog- 
nition '—* Rise, aristocrat !” he eried, in the tone of Talma calling up the shade 
of Cesar. ‘ Rise, and account to the world for your crimes against the liber- 
ty of man !” 

I looked with such surprise on this champion of the sons of Adam—a little 
meagre creature, who seemed to be shaped on the model of one of his own 
pens, stripped, withered, and inkdried—that I actually burst into laughter. 
His indignation rose, and, pulling out a pistol with one hand, and a roll of pa- 
per from his bosom with the other, he presented them together. I perceived, 
as I lay on my pillow, that the pistol was without a lock, and thus was com- 
forted ; but the paper was of a more formidable description. It was the fa- 
mous decree of ‘‘ Fraternization,” by which France pronounced the fall of her 
own monarch, declared * that she would grant succour to every people who 
wished to recover their liberty,” and commanded her generals “ to aid all 
such, and to defend all citizens who might be troubled in the cause of free- 
dom.”’ 

This paper indeed startled me ; it was the consummation which I had dreaded 
so long. I saw at once that France, in those wild words, had declared war 
against every throne in Europe, and that we were now beginning the era of 
struggle and suffering which Mordecai’s strong sense had predicted, and of 
which no human sagacity could foresee the end. My countenance probably 
showed the impression which this European anathema had made upon me ; for 
Monsieur Gilet became more heroic than ever, tore his grizzled curls, throw- 
ing aside his pistol, which ne had at length discovered to be hors de combat, 
and drawing the falchion which clattered at his heels, and was nearly as long 
as himself, flourished it in quick march backward and forward before the mirror 
—that mirror never forgotten !—in all the whirlwind of his rage, and panted 
for the conquest of *‘ perfidious Albion,” the “traitor” Pitt, and the whole 
brood of hoary power. I was too feeble to turn him out of the room, and too 
contemptuous toreply. But his overthrow was not the further off. The old 
nurse, who, old as she was, still retained some of the sinews and all the irrita- 


for the dame’s sighs, sobs, and vehement indignation, would have defied all re- 
cord. 

My prospect was now black enough, for justice was a word unheard of in 
the present condition of things ; and my plea of being an Englishman, and in 
the civil service of my country, would have been adeath-warrant. I must ac- 
knowledge, too, that [ had fairly thrown it away by my adoption of the Pru:- 
sian sabre. 1 might well be now in low spirits ; for the guillotine was crush- 
ing out life at that moment in every province of France, and the thirst of pub- 
lic curiosity was to be fed by nothing but blood. Yet, even in that moment, 
‘let me give myself credit for the recollection, my first enquiry was for the fate 
of my squadron. ‘The old woman could tell me but little on the subject ; but 
that little was consolatory. ‘The French troopers, who had come back triumph- 
ing into the town, had not brought any Prussian prisoners: two or three 
iforeigners, who had lost their horses, were sheltered in her master’s stables 
‘until they could make their escape ; and of them she had heard no more. ‘The 
‘truth is, that nothing 1s more difficult in war than to catch a hussar who under- 
stands his business ; and the probability was, that the chief part of them had 
‘slipped away, leaving the French to sabre each other in the dark. The fall 
of my horse had brought me down, otherwise J might have escaped the shot 
;which stunzed me, and been at that hour galloping to Berlin. 

Monsieur Gilet, with some of the civic authorities, paid me a second visit 
‘in the evening, to prepare me for my journey. ‘To me it was become indiffer- 
‘ent whether | died in the carriage or by the edge of the guillotine ; the jour- 
ney was short in either case, and the shorter and sooner the better. I answer- 
jed none of their interrogatories ; told them I was at their disposal ; directed 
‘the old woman to pack up whatever travelling matters remained to me, and to 
‘remember me to her master and mistress, if she ever should see them in this 
world ; shook her strong old hand, and bade God bless her. In return, she 
|kissed me on both cheeks, whispered athousand benedictions, and lett the room 
\violently sobbing ; yet with a parting glance at Monsieur Gilet and his collabora - 
teurs, so mingled of wrath and ridicule, that it was beyond all my deciphe:- 
jing. 
ae “ Time and the hour run through the longest day,” 

‘says the great poet ; and, with the coming of midnight, a chaise de post crew 
lup at the door. As I was a prisoner of mmportance, M. Gilet was not suffered 
‘to take all the honour of my introduction to the axe on himself ; and the mayor 
land deputy-mayor of the district insisted on this opportunity of making them- 
|selves known to the supreme Republic. ‘They mounted the box in front, a 
lcouple of gendarmes sat behind, M. Gilet took his seat at my side, and, with 
|an infinite cracking of whips, we rushed out upon the causeway. 

I soon discovered that my companion was by no means satistied with existing 
circumstances. The officiousness of the pair of mayors prodigiously displeased 
He broke forth— 

_ “ See these two beggars,” he exclaimed, “ pretending to patriotism! They 
have no energy, no courage, no civism. Why, you might have remained for @ 
‘twelvemonth under their very nostrils before they would have found you out. 
|Gilet is the maa for the service of his country.’ Merely to stop the torrent of 
‘his complainings, I asked him some vague questions relative to the nobleman 
whom I was now following to Paris. But the patriot was not to be moved fiom 
his topic. ‘ 

“ Hah ! Citizen Lanfranc. All is over with him. He once held his head 
‘high enough, but it will soon be as low as ever it was high. Yet I could have 
‘forgiven his aristocracy, if he had not put these two ‘ chiens’ above me.”’ 

' The position in which the mayor and his deputy sat, on the box of the chaise, 
‘continually presenting them to the eye of my companion, kept his choler pe- 
culiarly active. 

** One of these fellows,” he exclaimed, ‘* was the Marquis's cook, another 
his perruquier! J was his tailor. Every man of taste and talent knows the 
superiority of my profession ; for what is the first of noblemen without elegance 
of costume, or what indeed would man himself be without my, the noblest and 
the earliest artof mankind? And yet he made these two‘ brigands’ mayor 
and deputy—peste ! I did my duty. I denounced him on the spot. I did more. 
The aristocrat had a faction inthe town. It was filled with his dependents. 
In fact, it had been built on his grounds, and tenanted by the old hangers-on of 
the family So, to make a clear stage, | denounced the town.” He clapped 
his hands with exultation at this civic triumph. 

My recollection of the miseries which his malice had caused roused me into 
wrath, and, rash as the act was, I grasped him by the collar, with the full intent 
of throwing the little writhing wretch out of the window ; but while I was lift- 
‘ing him from the seat to which he clung screaming for help, and had already 
\forced him halfway outside, a shot whistled close by the head of the postilion, 
‘which brought him to a full stop. ‘* Mon Dieu !—Brigands !” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Gilet ; and, dropping back into the carriage, attempted to make a screen 
of my body by slipping his adroitly behind me. Two or three more discharges 
rattled through the trees, followed by a rush of peasants, who unceremonious- 
ly knocked down the two officials in front, and began a general scuffle with 
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outside the deor, and a wounded genda rme was carried im, borne in the erms 
of his comrades. From their confused cla mour, | could merely ascertain that 


by the disappeaiance of the gendarmes, and the complete capture of the con- the gendarmes who had escaped in the original melee had obtamed assistance, 
voy—M. Gilet, mayors, and all. Whether we had fallen into the bands of jand returned on their steps. ‘The farm-house had been surrounded, and the 
highwaymen, or of stragglers from the French army, was doubtful fora while, Marquis was ivdebted only to the vigilance of his peosantry for a second escape 
as not a syllable was spoken, nora sound uttered, except by the unhappy jwith lis daughter. The gardes-de-chasse had kept the gendarmes at bay until 
functionaries, who gruinbled prodigiously as they were dragged along through their retreat was secure ; and the post-cliaise which had brought M. Gilet and 
“rough and smooth, moss and mire,”’ and whose pace was evidently quicken- jhis coadjutors, was, by this time, some leagues off, at the full speed, beyond 
ed by many a kick and blow of the fusil. This was a rude march for me, too, the fangs of Republicanism. 

with my unhealed wound, and my week’s sojourn in bed ; but I wastreated, | This at least was comfort, though I wes left behind. But it was clear that 
if not with tenderness, without incivility, while my compaguons de voyage were the gallant old noble was blameless in the matter, and that nothing was to be 
insulted with every contemptuous phrase in a vocabulary at least as rich in |plemed but my habitual ill luck. “Ea route for Paris,’ was the last order 
those matters as any other in Europe. At length, after about an hours’s ra- 'which I heard ; and with a gendarme, in the strange kind of post-waggon which 
pid movement, we reached an open ground, and the door of one of the wide, |was rolled out from the farmer's stable, | was despatched, before daybreak on 
old, staring, yet not uncomfortable farm-houses which are to be found in the my startling journey. 

sorthern provinces of France. _ [found my gendarme a facetious fellow; though his merriment might not 

Signs of comfort within were visible even at a distance, and the light of a be well adapted to cheer his prsoner. He whistled, he sang, he screamed, he 

hoge wood fire had been seen for the last quarter of an heur gleaming through stamped, to get rifof the ennui of travelling with so silent a compauion. He 


the woods, and leaving us in doubt whether we were approaching a horde of cold stories of his own prowess ; libeled M. Gilet, who had got him beaten oa 
| this service in the first instance, and who seemed to be inthe worst possib @ 


the gendarmes. The night was so dark, that I could discover nothing of the 
melec but by the blaze of the fusils. All, however, was quiet in a few moments 


yipsies, or about to realize the classic scenes of Gil Blas. 
But it was only a farm-house after all. ‘The good dame of the house, with “dour with man and woman ; and abused all, mayors, depaty-mayors, and au- 
an enormous Cap, enormous petticoats, enormous ear-rings, and all the glaring thorities,with the tongue of « leveller. But my facetious friend had his especral 
good-humour of a countenance of domestic plenty and power. came to mect | chagrins. ; ; 
us on the threshold ; and her reception of me was ardent, to the very verge of * I have all my life,” said he, ‘been longing ta see Paris, ond have never 
strangulation. Nothing could exceed her rapture at the sight of me, or the been able to stir a step beyond this stupid province. Yet I have had my 
fierceness of her embraces, except her indignation at the sight of my travelling chances too. I was once valet to a German count, and we were on the way 
companions. Her disgust at the mayor and his deputy—and certaiuly after ‘© Paris together when the post-chaise was stopped, the baron was arrested as 
their night trip they were not figures to charm the eye—was pitched in the @ swindler, and | was charged as his accomplice. Hewas sent to the galleys : 
highest key of scorn, so as to be surpassed only by the torrent of contempt J got off. I then had a second chance. ij enlisted in a regiment of dragoons 
which her well-practised elocution poured upon the “ ¢raitre tailleur.” I really | Wuich was to be quartered in Versailles. But such was my fate, | had no 
believe that, if she could have boiled him in the huge soup-kettle which bub- ;Seoncr passed the first drill, when we were ordered off to Lorraine to watch 
bled upon the fire, withou: spoiling our supper, she would have flung him in old King Stanisiaus, tne Pole, who lived there like one of his own bears, 
upon the spot. ‘The peasants who had captured us—bold, tall fellows, well frozen and fat. Still 1 was determived to see Paris. I asked leave of absence ; 
dressed and well armed with cutlass and fusil, in the style of the gardes-de- ‘the adjutant laughed at me, the colonel turned on his heel, and the provost- 
chasse—could scarcely be kept from taking them out to the next tree, to make marshal gave me a week of the black-hole. But a week is but seven days af- 
marks of them ; and it was probably by my intercession alone that they were! ter all, and on my seeing the parade again—l—” 


consigned to an outer house for the night. How the scene was to end with| ‘ You deserted!” 
“Not quite that.” was the reply. ‘I took leave, and, as I had seen enough 


me I knew not ; though the jovial visage of my protectress showed me that | | 

was secure. But the prisoners had no sooner been flung out of the door than of tne black hole already, I took good care to give the provost-marshal no no- 
I was ushered into an inner room, prepared with somewhat more of attention ; jtice on the subject. A fortnight’s march brought me withio sight of the towers 
where, to my great surprise and delight, the Marquis Lanfranc came forward of Notre-Dame. Bui asI was resting mysel! on the ro«dside, our adjutant, 
to shake my hand, and, with a thousand expressions of gratitude, made me’ as ill luck wouid have it, came by in the coupe of the diligence. He jumped 
known to his daughter. The adventure was of the simplest order. ‘The ar- /out. I was seized, given up to the next guardhouse, and alter fitting me with 
rest of the Marquis was, of course, known in an instant, and a party of hie 4 pair of fetters, by way of boots, I was ordered to take my passage with @ 
foresters had immediately determined to take the law intu their own hands— condemned regiment for the West Indies. ‘There I served ten years ; I saw 
had posted themselves on the road by which his carriage was to pass, and had ithe regiment reduced to a skeleton by short rations and new rum ; and return- 
released him without difficulty. My release was merely a sequel to the drama, jed the tenth representative of fifteen hundred felons. At last I havea chance ; 
I had been left in the hunting-lodge by its owner, under the impression that an, the gendarme of the village was so desperately mauled by the foresters in the 
individual who could not be moved without hazard to life, would escape the attempt to carry you prisoner, that he has been forced to take to his bed, and 
vengeance of village patriotism. But the nurse, whom he had placed in charge’ |let me take his place. The thing is certain now. You willbe guillotined, but 
of me, had no sooner ascertained that I was arrested, than she sent an express) |! shall see Paris.” 

to the farm-house. ‘The consequence naturally followed in my liberty ; and | Yet what is certain inthis most changeful of possible worlds! 

the night which I expected to have spent freezing on my way to the dungeon. | ** Fate granted half the prayer, 

presented me with the pleasant exchange of hospitable shelter, the society of a The rest the gods dispersed in empty air.” 

most accomplished man, and his graceful handsome daughter; and last, not We had toiled through our long journey, rendered doubly long by the dreariest 
least, a couple of kisses from my late nurse, according to the custom of the and deepest roads on earth, and were windinground the spur of Montmartre, 
country, as glowing and remorseless as those of my portly landlady herself. | when a troop of citizen heroes, coming forth to sweep the country of the re- 
We sat for hours, and scarcely felt them pass in the anxious topics which ‘eating Prassians, and whose courage had risen to the boiling point by the 
engrossed us; the perils of France, the prospects of the Allies, and the cap- |[€WS of the retreat, surrounded the carriage. My Prussian uniform was proof 
tivity of the unhappy Bourbons. Now and then the conversation turned on ©?0Ugh for the brains of the patriots ; and the quick discovery of Parisian ears 


their own hair-breadth escapes, and those of their relatives and friends. Among) ‘at [ had not learned my French in their capital, settled the question of my 
being a traitor. The gendarme joined in the charge with his natural volu- 


the rest, the hazards of the De ‘Tourville family were mentioned, and | heard, et fenad Ago ; 
the name of Clotilde pronounced with a sensation indescribable. ‘The name’ bility ; but rather insisted rashly on his right to take his prisoner into Paris on 
was connected with such displays of fortitude, nob eness of spirit, and deep bis own behalf. I sawa cloud gathering on the brow of the chef, a short, stout, 
devotion to the royal cause, that, if I had loved before, [ now honoured her and grim looking fellow, with the true Faubourg St. Antoine physiognomy. 
She had saved the lives of her household ; she had, by an act of extraordinary, Phe prize was evidently too valuable not to be turned to good account with the 
but most perilous affection, saved the life of her mother, at the moment when||¥thorities ; and he resolved on returning at the head of his brother patriots to 
the first insurgency broke out ; and, young as she was, she had exhibited so Present me as the first-fruits of his martiai career. The dispute grew hot ; 
noble a union of generosity and strength of mind, that the Marquis’s eyes filled MY escort was fuolish enough to clap his hand on the hilt of his sabre—an af- 
with tears as he toid it, and Amalia buried her forehead in her hands to conceal, ‘Font intolerable to a citizen, at the head of fifty or sixty braves from the coun- 

| ter or the shambles ; the result was, a succession of blows from the whole 


her convulsive emotions : what must have beeu mine. ‘ 

Our conversation was not unfrequently interrupted by bursts of merriment 
from the outer room, where the peasants were at supper providee by the Mar- 
quis for his bold rescuers—an indulgence which they seemed to enjoy with the 
highest zest inaginable. Songs were sung with very various kinds of merit in 
the performer, but all well received. Healths were proposed, in which the ex- 
isting Government was certainly not much honoured; and, it the good wishes 


of the party could have sent the “* Committee of Public Safety,” the butcher | 


‘troop, which closed in my seeing him stripped of every thing, and flung into 


ithe cachot of the corps de garde, from which his only view of tus beloved Paris 


must have been through an iron grille. 

| My captor, determined to enter the capital for once with eclat, seated him- 
iself beside me in the chaise de poste, and surrounded by his pike-bearers, we 
‘began our march down the descent of the hill. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


cabinet of France, to the darkest spot on earth, or under it, its time would have 
been brief. But even this died away ; the laugh subsided, the mirth grew si- | A letter has been received by Baron Alexander von Humboldt from Dr. Lep- 
lent, and at length the gardes de-chasse went away, making the forest ring with jsius, detailing, at considerable length, his more recent discoveries in Egypt. 
their professional whoops and holloas, the remnants of their honest revel. At'!These partly relate to subjects of interest only to the Greek antiquarian scholar. 
length the Marquis and his daughter, who were to be on the wing at daybreak We shall therefore translate only such portions of his letter as we conceive will 
for the German frontier, and who bad generously offered to take charge of my |interest our readers, merely stating, that Dr. Lepsius has collected from three 
invalid frame in the same direction, retired ; and wrapping myself up im a dark |to four hundred Greek inscriptions of more or less importance, in Egypt and 


cloak, furnished by my mistress and formed to her showy proportions, I threw Nubia. 
Korusko, Nov. 20th, 1843. 


myself on the sofa, and was in the land of dreams. | ; 
On the 2lst of August I left Fayoum with the whole expedition, and started 
I was obliged to give up 


But though I slept, [ did not rest. My fever, or my lassitude, or probably 
some presentiment of the troubled career into which | was to be plunged, made ‘on the 23rd from Beni Suef in a fine spacious vessel. 

‘jour plan of a land journey, as too troublesome, and attended with comparatively 

little advantage; and yet on the very trst day of our Nile voyage, we dis- 


‘ured nature s swect restorer” a stepmother to me. | can never endure hear-| 
ing the dreams of o:hers, and thus | cannot suffer myself to inflict them on my, 
hearers ; but on that night, Queen Mab, like Jehu, drove her horses furiously. covered a small rock temple of the nineteenth dynasty on the right bank near 
Every possible kind of disappointment, vexation, and difficulty ; every con- |Surania, which seems not known to Champollion and Wilkinson ; it is the most 
ceivable shape of things, past and present, rushed through my brain ; and all jnorthern temple of the old Pharaohs which Egypt has to show. It was dedi- 
pale, fierce, disastrous, and melancholy. { was beckoned along dim shades |cated by Menephtah II. (to use the old terminology) to Hathor ; Menephtah 
by shapeless phantoms ; I was trampled in battle ; | was brought before a tri- |I[!. has added his devices in the interior, and those of Ramses IV., the head 
bunal; I was on board a ship which blew wp, and was flung strangling down an of the twentieth dynasty, are to be found outside the rock , 
infinite depth in a midnight ocean. But this exceeded the privilege even of | 1 am surprised that Champollion does not seem to have recognised the mo- 
i made one desperate effort to rise, and awoke with a bound on the numents of the old kingdom. He only remarked, in his whole journey through 
floor. There | found a real obstacle—a ruffian in a red cap. One strong hand ‘central Egypt to Dendera, the rock sepulchres of Benihassan, which he con- 
was on my throat ; -and by the glimmer of the dying lanvern, which hung from |founds with the ** Speos Artemidos,” and these seemed to hin to be works of 
the roof, | saw the glitter of a pistol-barrel in the other. ‘ Surrender in the! |the sixteenth or seventeenth dynasty, and therefore of the new kingdom. H 
name of the Republic !" were the words which told me my fate. Foar or five |also names Saniet el Meiten and Siut, but makes seareely any remark 9m 
wearers of the same ominous emblem, with sabres and pistols, were round me||them. Others also have either said nothing, or fallen into error respe/ting 
at the moment, and after a brief struggle I was secured. Cries were now heard}|these monuments of central Egypt, so that everything which I found b-re ap- 
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‘ u peared new to ine. Judge then of my surprise, when we discovered at Saniet, he Pronaos, which shed a glorious light on the magnificent proportions of the 
; i 4 a row of sixteen rock tombs,¢ which = us the names of their occupants, and, columu-supported hall, which for the first time for centuries we were restoring 
i a ys belonged to the times of the sixth dynasty, and therefore, reached almost to to its primitive purpose of a festive hall, a “hall of panegyrics,” and cast a 
' the time of the great pyramids. Five of them contained the devices of the magic gleam on the two mighty, calm, colossal Memnons. * * The 


temple of Edfa is one of the best preserved, and was dedicated to Horus and 
Hathor, the Ngyptian Venus, who was at one time entiiled here queen of men 
a d women. Horus as a child is here represented like all Egyptian children 
—at any rate all infants—naked and with his finger on hismouth. I had some 
time since made out of the imseription the name of Harpokrates, but here I 
have found it represerted and written ex toutes lettres as Har-pe-chreti, 7. e. 
Horus the child. The Romans misindersiood tre Egyptian gesture of the 
tinger, aid made out of the infant that cannot speak, the god of silence that 
will not speak. The most interesting inscription, which has not as yet been 
noticed or mentioned by any one, 1s that on the eastern outside wall, built by 


long-lived (Makrobiot) Apappus Pepi, who was 106 years old, and reigned 100 
years. One dated from old Cheops, and another from the times of Ramses. 
Jn Benihassan I had the whole of a rock tomb drawn: it will present a speci- 
menof the magnificent architecture and art of the best times of the old mo-' 
narchy under the mighty twelfth dynasty. [| think it will make some stir 
among the learned in Egyptian lore, when chey see, in connexion from the: 
work of Geh. Rath Bunsen, why | have ventured to transfer several well known. 
monuments from the new to the old monarchy. ‘Thut this was a glorious pe- 
riod for Egypt, is proved by these magniticent sepulchral halls alone. It is in: 
teresting, too, in these rich representations on the walls, showing as they do 


the degrees of the peacetul arts, and the exquisite luxury of the great of those 
times, to read the presages of the mishaps connected with the sudden fall of 
that last dynasty of the old monarchy which brought them for several centuries 
under the power of their northera foes. In the gladiatorial games, which fre- 
quently occupy whole walls, and form a characteristic feature of those ages,’ 


Ptolemy Alexander I., in which a large historical inscription mentions several 
dates o kings Darius, Amyrta@us and Nectanebus, and eppears to relate to the 
building of the city and temple. The day was so overpoweringly hot, that I was 
obliged .o defer a closer investigat on and the copying of the inscription till 
our return, till which time we have celayed all the more labor.ous work; but 


even then the selection from the inexhaustible materials, all more or less adapt- 


pointing us to a far extended custom, which, in later times almost disappeared, 
ed to our purpose, aad this too with reference to what is already published, 


we often find among the ree and dark-brown faces of Egyptian or other races) 
of the south, men of light complexions, generally with red hair and beards and! wili be far from easy. 

blue eyes, sometimes singly, and sometimes in small groups. ‘These people ap |, In Assuan we were obliged to change our vessel, on account of the cata- 
pear often in the dress of servants, and are plainly of northern, at any rate of racts, and had for the first time for six months one of the pleasures of home, 
Semitic origin. in the shape of abundant rain, and a tremendous storm, which gathered on the 


ba We find, on the monuments of those times, victories of the kings over Ethi other side of the catarect, rolled violently over the granite belt, and then hur- 
iE: Opians and negroes; there would, therefore, be nothing surprising in black ried on amid terrific explosions down the valley, to Cairo, (as we afterwards 
ae slavesorservan's We find nothing, however, of wars against their northern heard,) which it flooded in a manner almost unheard of within the memory of 


neighbours, but it appears, that the immigrations from the north eas: had sl-| the inhabitants. So we can say with Strabo and Chaimpollion : In our time 
ready commenced, and that many wanderers sought, in luxurioas Eyyp', a !t rained m Upper Egypt. Rain is indeed so rare here that eur watchmen hed 
maintenance evher as servants or in some other way. In these remarks, [ am| "ever seen such a sight, and our ‘Turkish Cavass, who krows the country well 
thinking especially of tnat very remarkable scene on the grave of Nehera-se-| 19 all respects, when we had long since carried cur baggage in'o the tents and 
Numheiep, which brings before our eyes, in such lively colours, the entrance of Caused them to be more tirmly fastened, did pot offer to move his own proper- 
Jacob, with his family, and woald tempt us to idewtify it with that event, if chro-, ty, but continued repeating abaden more, * never rain,’’ words which he was 
nology would aliow us (for Jacob came under the Hyksos,) and if we were nov. obliged to bear often afterwards, as a severe illness compelled him to remain 


compelled to believe that such family immigratio: s were, by no means, of rare) 
occurrence. ‘hese were, however, the forerunners of the Hyksos, and doubt- 
less, in many ways, prved the way for them Champollion con-| 
sidered these people to be Greeks, when he was at Benthassan ; he did not, 
however, then know how ancient were the monuments before him. Wilkinson! 
thought therm prisoners, but this view is contradicted by their appearing with, 
their wives and families, baggage and asses: I consider them to be an immi- 
grating Hyksos family, begging tor admittance into the fevoured land, and. 
who-e arrival probably opened the gates of Egypt to their kindred, the Semitic 
conquerors ‘Lhe town ta which this stately necropolis of Berhessan belonged, 
must have been very important, and, doubiless, was situated opposite on the) 
left bank of the Nile, as were nearly ail o! the more important cities of Egypt | 
It will net seem strange, that Greek and Roman geography knew no more of 
this city, than of many other towus of the old mouarchy, when we remember, 
thatthe power of Hyksous, of 500 years’ duration, intervened Oue seems to 
read, in the untinished state of many of the tombs, the lack of inscriptions ial 
stili more, and the non-completion of the way up the steep bank of the river! 


some time patiently at Phile. 

Philw is as charmingly situated as it is interesting through its monuments. 
Our residence of eight days on this holy island is one of the most eherished re- 
collections of our journey. We used to assemble after our desultory day's la- 
bour, before we sat down to dinner, on the lofty terrace of the temple which 
hangs steep over the river, on the eastern coast of the island, and watch the 
shadows of the sharply cut, well preserved dark blocks of sandstone, of which 
the temple is built, growmg over the river and blending with the black vol- 
canic masses of rock, piled wildly one upon the other, between which the yel- 
low sand seemed pouring like streams ot fire into the valley. This island ap- 
pears to have acquired its sacred character late, under the Ptolermes. Hero- 
dotus, who himself ascended the cataracts under the Persians, does not men- 
tion Phil ; indeed it was then held by the Ethiopians, who even possessed 
halfzof Elephantine. The oldest buildings on the island are of a date 100 
years after Herodotus’ visit, erected by the last king of Egyptian descent, Nec- 
tanebus, on the southern point of the island. There is no trace of older remains 
in any state of ruin. Much older inscriptions are to be found on the large 


to them, the sudden nature of the fall of the monarchy and of this once flour-|/neighbouring island of Bigeh, whose hieroglyphical name was Senem, and 
ishing city Nor is Benihassan the only town wuere we meet with works of||which was adorned, during the old monarchy, with Egyptian monuments ; for 
the twelith dynasty. A little south of the vast pla on which the Emperor we found there a granite statue of King Sesustes II]. of the twelfth dynasty. 
Hadrian erected, in memory of his drowned favourite, the city of Antinoé,| ‘The little rocky island of Konosso, called in hieroglyphics the isle of Kenes, 
with its gorgeous and still partly remaining streets wih their bundreds of co-| contains some very old inscriptions, and has introduced to me a previously un- 


- 


lumns, there descends, towards the east, a narrow dell, in which we found a 
whole row of vobly executed tombs of the twelfth dynasty, of which, howe- 
ver, the great part are unhappily defaced. On the toinb of Ki-se-Tuthetep, is 
represented the transpurt of the great colossus, already published by Roselli- 
ni, though without the accompanying inscriptions, from which we learn that 
the colossus wes made of limestove (the hieroglyphical expression for which | 
first became acquainted with here,) and that it was about two feet bigh. In! 
the same valley, on the southern wall of rock, is enother row of tombs, wiih 
but few inscriptions, but which, to judge by the style of the hicroylyphics aod 
the titles of the dead, belongs to the sixth dynasty. sf * Jn Siut we 
recoguized, from syme distance, the magnificent style of the rock sepu'chres 
ofthe twelfih dynasty — But here, also, ruin has been at work in modern times, 
it having been found more convenient to break off the walls and columns of 
these grot oes than to cut building stones out of the massive rock { learned 
from Selim Pashe, the governor of Upper Egypt, who received us ina most 
frier.dly way at Strut, that, a few months before, quarries of alabaster had been! 
discovered a short distance off in the direction vf the eastern mountains, the! 
excavation of which had been committed to him by Mohammed Ali; and J 
heard from his dragoman, that there wes an inscription to be found on them. 
I accordin. ly set off, on a hot ride to the place appointed, the next morning, 
and found there a little colony, in all thirty-one people, in the solitary, desert, 
buraing cave. Behind the ten: of the overseer, I discovered the remains ot) 
an ioseription, recently much longer, but still containing the name and title of 
the wife, so mach honoured bv the Egyptians, of the first Amasis, toe founder 
of the eighteenth dynesty which drove out the Hyksos, engraved in clear. 
sharply cut, hieroglyphics. ‘These are the first alabaster quarries whose age! 
can be proved by an inseription ; upwards of 300 blocks, the largest eight feet 
long, two thick, have been cut out during the last four months ‘The Pasha 
informed me, by bis dragoman, that i might have, on my return, a slab of the 
best quali'y, of whatever size I chose to fix on, os atestimony of his joy at our 
visit. ‘Tne quarries as vet found lie a | between Bersen and Gauata ; one would, 
therefore. feel inclived to think El Bosra the old Alabastron, if one could re- 
concile with it the passage in Ptolemy ; at any rate, Alabastron can have no- 
thing co do with the reins in the valley ot El Amazna, with which the descrip- 
tion m Ptolemy as lutle agrees. . * We remained in ‘Thebes 
twelve days—twelve astounding days—which scarcely sufficed for a glimpse 
of all the palaces, temples and tombs, whose gigantic and royal magnificence 
fills the vast plain. In the gem of all the Egyptian public buildings—the pa- 
nce of Ramses Sesostris, which this mightiest of the Pharaohs raised, worthi- 
l¥of the god and himselt, to the honour of their highest divinity, Ammon Ra, 
thering of gods, the protectur and patron of the royal city of Ammon, on a 
gently sloping terrace, calculated to command the wide plain, and looking over 
the MAe)estic river, to the distant Arabian mountain chain, we celebrated the 
birthday & our beloved king, with firing of guns and waving of flags, with 
choral songs and hearty toasts, drunk in a glass of genuine Khine wine. | 
need hardly ad, that on such an occasion we did not think of you. As night 
closed in, we lit swo cauldrons of pitch, at the entrance of the temple, on both 
sides of which our banners were planted; we also kindled a large bonfire at 


‘now clearly Hak and Jueb, which last | take to be Abaton. 


‘this there is at the side a second decree, relating to the same Ptolemy Epi- 


‘kuown monarch of the age of the Hyksos ; but this island is clearly not Abaton, 
‘as Leironne has imagined. ‘The hieroglyphical name of Phile has hitherto 
‘been erroneously read Manlak. I have found the word written Ilak ; from 
ithis, combined with the article, arose Philak, and hence the Greek Phile ; but 
why in the plural? ‘There appears originally to have been a group of islands ; 
‘Pliny mentions four, if the text be accurate. ‘The mark which Champollion 
read “*man” I have found interchanged with the 2, so that the inscription is 
In the court-yard 
of the great temple of Isis we made a valuable discovery, namely, two de 
‘crees (?) of the Egyptian priests, containing a tolerable number of words in two 
languages, v. e. hieroglyphic and common, one of which contains the same text 
las the decree of the Rosetta stone. At least, I have compared the seven last 
lines, which not only correspond with the inscription of Rosetta in their con- 
jtents, but also in the respective length of the iines. The inscription must first 
‘be drawn out before I can pronounce farther on it: at any rate it will be no un- 
important acquisition to Egyptian philology, if only a part of the broken de- 
cree of Rosetta can be completed by it. ‘The whole of the first portion of the 
inscription of Rosetta, which precedes the decree, is wanting here. Instead of 


phanes: m the introduction is mentioned the fortress of Alexander, 7. e. the 
city of Alexandria, being the first mention of it on any monuments with wh ch 
lwe are as yet acquainted. 

Both decrees close, as does the inscrip:ion of Resetta, with the direction to 
set up the Inscription in the hieroglyphic and common languages, and in Greek. 
‘Here the Greek is wanting, unless it was written in red and washed away when 
‘Ptolemy Lathyrus cut his hieroglyphical mscriptions over the earlier ones. 
‘The hicroglyphical genealogy of the Ptolemies here begins again with Phila- 
deiphus, while in the Greek text of the Rosetta mscription it begins with So- 
iter. Another remarkable fact is, that here Epiphanes is called the son of 
Piolemy Philopator and Cleopatra, while according to historical accounts Ar- 
sinoe was the only wife of Philopator, and is so called in the inscription of Ro- 
setia and on other monuments. She is certair.ly cailed Cleopatra in a passage 
of Pliny ; but this would have passed for an error of the historian or copyist, 
were not the same change of name contirmed by a hieroglyphical and official 
document ‘There is, therefore, no more ground to place the sending of Mar- 
‘cus Attilius and Marcius Acilius by the Roman senate to Egypt, to form a new 
‘treaty on account of the Queen Cleopatra, mentioned by Livy, under Ptolemy 
‘Epiphanes, as Champollion-Figeac does, instead of Ftolemy Philopator, as 
other hisiorians inform us. We must rather suppose, either that the wife and 
sis‘er of Philopator bore both names, which undoubtedly does not remove all 
the d flieulty, or that the project mentioned by Appius, of a marriage between 
Philopator and the Syrian Cleopatra, afterwards wife of Epiphanes, was carried 
into effect after the murder of Arsinoé, although not mentioned by any histo- 
rians. We are naturally in want of means to settle clearly this interesting 
point. There are innumerable Greek inscriptions at Philo, and it will interest 
Letronne to hear, that | have found on the still remaining base of the second 
obelisk, of which only a part was carried with its fellow to England, the re- 
mains—hard indeed to decipher—of a Greek inscription written in red, which 
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robably was at ove time gilt, like the two last discovered on the base in Eug- 
land. 1 have already written to him that the hieroglyphical inscriptions of the 
obelisks, which, together with the Greek of the base, I myself copied in Dor- 
setshire, and afterwards published in my Egyptian Atlas, have nothing to do 
with the Greek, and were not inscribed at the same time; but there still re- 
mains a question whether the inscription of the second base is not in connexior 
with that of the first ; the interesting correspondence of the three known in- 
scriptions appears at any rate complete in iself. 

The chief temble in the island was dedicated to Isis, who is called, par ez- 
cellence, Lady of Philek ; Osiris was only ovvvaoc, which has its peculiar 
hieroglyphical inscription, aud was only par courtoisie called sometimes Lord 
of Philek : on the other hand, he was Lord of Ph-i-ueb, hitherto generally read 
as Manueb, and Isis was there cvvvavc, ond, by courtesy, Lady of Phiveb. 
From this it appearsthat the famous tomb of Osiris is on his own island of 
Phiveb, and not on Phila. Both places are marked as islands, and clearly as 
distinct. We must not, therefore, imagine Aqaton to be a particular part of 
the isle of Phile ; it was an island of itself, and doubtless answered to the 
hieroglyphical Phiueb. ‘This is expressed clearly by Diodorus and Plutarch 
when they place it spo¢ $iAacce. Diodorus marks the island with the grave of 
Osiris quite distinctly as a separate island, which, on eccount of this circum- 
stance, was called iegov wediov, * the secred plain.” This is a translation of 
Ph-i-ueb, or Ph ih-ueb (for this 4 is also to be found in the hieroglyphics), im 


anp Canan across Iretanp.—NSir Valentine Blake moved, on 
Thursday, for a Select Committee to mquire into the expediency and practica- 
bility of promoting speedy communication between England and America, by 
‘means of steam-carriages in connexion with a ship-canal across Jreland, and 
\steam-navigation across the Atlantic. He proposed that there should be a 
iship-canal across Ireland, with a railroad on its banks ; and he quoted passages 
from the Report of the Irish Railway Commission, favoring the plan. Sir Ro- 
‘bert Peel deprecated Select Committees with 4 view to promote local interests, 
las in this case the interests of Galway. The Insh Railway Commissioners 
iwere of opinion that the proposed South-western Railway to Cork would facili- 
jtate the communication between Dublin and Galway ; but they avoided recom- 
jmending anything which could interfere with the two great canals of Ireland— 
ithe Royal Canal and the Grand Canal. He had that day seen a deputation on the 
jsubject of establishing a railway in the direction of Galway ; and the motion 
ree rather embarrass than promote its professed object. Su Valentine Blake 
withdrew the motion. 


SPAIN. 

Military despotism now reigns triumphant im this unhappy country. The dis- 
arming of the National Guard appears to have been quietly accomplished. Ac- 
‘counts received from Madrid to the 18th ultimo, state that Alicante was 
closely blockaded both by sea and land; on land by General Roneali, on sea 
‘by the Spanish navy, consisting of a steamer and three small vessels. At 


the Coptic Ph-iah-ueb, the sacred field. 


Diodorus and Plutarch call this sa-)|Carthagena the insurgents seem to be confined within the walls of the city. 


In 


cred field the ’ABatov, the unapproachable, save and except by the priests ‘the large cities the pronunciamentos seem to have failed, and the outbreak 1s 


The fact that Diodorus in tLe same place describes Osiris as év @1/.ac¢ Kewevov, OW almost entirely confined to the districts of Alicante, 


proves still more clearly what the plural form points at, that the Greeks under- 
stood by Philc, not only the isla 
the cataracts, according to Pliny and others even Eleplantine, which lies at the 
northern extremity of the cataracts. The name Puilek is never found in the 


islands, all probably belonging to this group of the cataracts. 


foreign Summarp. 


There is a report in circulation that a large body of ** the Evangelical Cle 
gy "’ are about to secede from the Established Church, and to set up a distinct 
communion on the principles of Episcopacy. John Bull. 

A new Dublin Journal announces, in its prospectus, that ‘“ Foreign parlta- 
mentary reports will be given until the Jrish parliament is restored.” 

In the course of the Irish state trial, Mr Whiteside quoted an extraordinary 
figure once used by au advocate :—* | smell a rat—I see it brewing in the storm 
—and I will crush it in the bud !” 

Catuo.ic Bisnors Parviament.—lIn the coarse of the debate on Ireland, 
Mr. Monckton Milues, a leading member of the party called “ Young England,” 
and a Puseyite, in spesking of the proposed endowment of the catiolic cles : 
said—" he was not frightened at any equali'y between the two churches. He 
was not afraid of three or fourrespectable gentlemen and finished theologians 
sitting with purple stockings in the house of lords. He had no doubt they’ 
would prove wise members of that house, and as good subjects of the crowu 
as any members of that august body.” 

Tue Jews tn Russta.—The Emperor of Russia has issued anew ukase, 
containing several modificetions of that which had appeared, ordering the re 
moval, to the interior, of the Jews residing on the frontiers. ‘They are to be 
allowed, according to circuinstances, from three to four years for their removal, 
and it is furtherexpected thet, the Jews who have established manufactories 
will not be d splaced. ‘The ukase also announces that, on the displacement of 
the Jews, there will be a remission of taxes for five years. 

Lord Mahon, who was requested to write an inscription for the monument of 
Sir David Wilkie, handed it to the committee the other day; it is merely— 
“Sir David Wilkie, R. A. born 1785, died Ist June, 1841. A life too short) 
jor friendship—not for fame.”’ 

It appears from the London papers, that a public meeting is to be held in the: 
metropolis on an early day, to give an opportunity for the expression of the ab- 
horrence felt in this country at the late measures adopted by the Emperor of 
Russia against the Jews. 


| 
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We are able, says the Times, to state, upon what we consider pretty correct | 


authority, that there is no truth in the statement copied from the German 
press, that Prince Albert will inherit great wealth from his father. The es- 
tates are all strictly entatled, and will of course, devolve upon his royal high- 
ness’s eldeet brother, the reigning duke. 

The capital of Berlin is about to be enriched with a new cathedral. The 
designs have been executed by M. Stieler, after the suggestions of the King 
himself. It will be in the Italian style, and oubollicbed with sculpture and 
painting. The vaults will be apprupriated as a buriai-place of the reigning fa- 
mily of Prussia. ‘Tne estimate of the expense amounts to 38,000,000fr 

Sanpwicu Istanp Newsraper.—-At the mecting of the E:hnological Soci- 
ety, held on Wednesday evening, there were the first four numbers of a new 
newspaper, published at the Sandwich Islands in the native language. This 
singular jouraal, a small folio size, was published every second week ; the cir- 
culation was about 3,000; and the annual subscription was about one-eighth of 
a dollar, or 64d. Itis edited by an American missionary, and contains, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary political and general news, political and religious disser- 
tations, &c. 

Apvice to Mepicat Practitioners.—In the course of a case 
which was tried at the Old Bailey, on Tuesday, a medical witness, in giving 
his evidence, used the word * tumefaction ;” upon which Mz. Justice Cole- 
ridge said, “1 suppose by ‘ tumefaction’ you mean swelling.” Witness. 
“Yes, my lord.” Mr. Justice Coleridge, ** Tnen it would be much better to 
use plain English than to speak in a sort of mongrel Latin ” Globe. 


Portucat.—About the middle of the last month news was received of an 
outbreak among the Portuguese soldiery, but subsequent accounts inform us 
that the revolters have met with no sympathy from the people; not a single} 
town or village has declared against the re Me Count Bomfin has failed 
in corrupting the garrison at Elvas. The only chance of the insurrection be- 
coming formidable, is given by the Government themselves , for they are reu- 
dering themselves unpopular in Lisbon by their numerous and catseless arrests. 
Their organs represent that the country was everywhere tranquil on the 13th 
ult., but these aysertions are contradicted by the constant sending of troops 
from the capital, and by the annoying activity of the police ; whose domiciliary 
visits were driving many harmless and orderly citizens from the capital. Baron 
Leiria left Lisbon on the 9th, to keep in check the rebel force congregated at 
Castelio Branco; on the 13th the Duke of Terceira was to march, the report 
being, that the whole of Algarve was in arms, and the telegraph at Oliveira) 
4’Azemois had been cut down. Meanwhile the sittings of the Cortes and the 
publications of the newspapers were suspended. 


Philek, but the whole group of islands by) 


| 


plural, but in the inscriptions | have discovered the names of eleven different 4” 
will have produced more appalling reprisals 


| of twenty prisoners by Roncali * more than double that number.” 


re || 
| death by the officers of the Government, he woutd shoot ten of their partisans, 


| and being an eleve (Lieutenant) of Cabrera, lie is likely to keep his word; it is 


Mureia, and Cartha- 


/geua. None of the great leaders of the Liberal party have taken partinit. It 
‘1s probable that the insurrection will for the present be suppressed. Murcia 


is said to be evacuated by the insurgents ; but the last thing we read is, that 
‘General Cordova was marching on it. Numerous butcheries have taken place ; 
and it is expected that the merciless executions ordered by the Government 
At Alicante and Murcia, Ruiz 
(chief of the msurgent column at Carthagena) shot in reprisal for the massacre 
Bonet, the 
| chief of the insurrection at Alicante, shot the unfortunate bearer of the summons 
to surrender sent him by Roneali, and declared, “that for every man put to 


rumoured that Senor Ceruto, uncle to Roncal:, has been shot by his orders. 
Another report says, that the Archbishop of Seville (the Rev. Cienfuegos 
\Jovellanos) has been executed m revenge by the imsurgents of Carthagena ! 
‘Arrests continue throughout the kingdom. We learn that forty have taken 
place at Seville, thirty at Corunna, and twelve at Granada Lopez 3s still 
‘hiding, and sought for in the capital. Narvaez is making active operations to 


put hunself at the head of the army besieging Alicante. A regiment of in- 
fantry, four pieces of artillery, and three squadron of cavalry, are under orders 


to attend hun. 

In the midst of their own troubles, the Spanish Ministry have offered to as- 
sist in subduing the revolt in Portugal, and are still speaking seriously of an 
expedition against Morocco. 
he marriage of the Queen of Spain with a Neapolitan Prince is said to be 
jabandoned, and negociations are in progress for her union with the Duke of 
Cadiz, son of the Infant Don Francisco de Paula. 


Imperial—Parliament. 


IRELAND. 
House of Commons Feb. 13. 

Lord JOHN RUSSEL moved for a Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the state of Ireland. He spoke for three hours ; and his speech fills more 
than eleven columns of the Morning Chronicle. To give an outline of it there- 
fore, in our limits, is vut of the question ; a circumstance the less to be regret- 
ited, since the speech, although in respect of composition one of Lord Jehn’s 
best efforts, contained in fact scarcely any new matter ; so that the heads, which 
alone we are able to indicate, will in great part suggest to the reader the mat- 
ter handled. 

He began by describing Ireland as filled with troops—Ireland, which two 


' 


jyears ago was surrendered into the hands of the present Ministers tranquil and 


jandisturbed, is occupied, and not governed by this country. A man whomay 
\be said to live in the affections of the great mass of the Irish peopie, has been 
found guilty of a conspiracy, and will probably be condemned to imprisonment - 
\that offers no guarantee for the future ! Jord John surveyed the relations of 
the two countries since the Legislative Union ; beginning with an address 
‘presented by both Houses of Parliament, in 1799, to George the Third, which 
‘promised **acomplete and entire union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
founded on equal and liberal principles, on the similarity of Jaws, constitution, 
‘and government, and on asense of mutual interests and affections’ ‘* promot- 
ling the security, wealth, and commerce of the respective kingdoms,” and “ al- 
laying the distractions which have unhappily prevailed in ireland. Have those 
‘advantages been realized! Nomunally, indeed, both countries have the same 
wy: both, for instance, have trial by jury : but is it administered alike in 
‘both ! In Ireland, the practice prevailed in criminal prosecutions for the Crown 
lof setting aside all Catholics and all Liberal Protestants from the Jury; creat- 
ing a strong impression that a fair trial was not granted, destroying confidence 
lin the administration of the law, and thus producing that spirit of revenge which 
‘belongs to the circumstances and not to the na‘ure of the insh people. From 
ithe Union up to 1835, there had not been an impartial administration of justice. 
Another injustice is the state of the franchise in Ireland : constructions put 
‘by Judges on the Irish Reform Act have virtually evuhanced the freehold quali- 
fication above the £10. originally intended : and Lord Stanley introduced a 
‘bill which would still further have restricted the franchise. ‘That bill had now 
been positively condemned by the declaration in the Queen's Speech, that * it 
jwill not be safe to adopt a new system of registration, without at the same 
jtime adopting a more extended franchise.’ Seeimg what these Ministers form- 
lerly had done, he had no belief that they now mtended to give a fair franchise 
\to the people of laeland. In 1817 Si Robert Pee! declared that, if Parlia- 
ment conferred eligibility ou the Roman Catholics, the Crown ought not to ex- 
clude them from a just proportion of power ; yet to whatJudgeship, to what 
high office, has a Roman Catholic been appointed ! It is odjected, indeed, that 
the whole Roman Catholic body are opposed to the politics of the Ministry : 
jbut why '—for Roman Catholics do not naturally incline to Democrat doctrines, 
like Protestant Dissenters. There is en answer to the question. Mr. O'Con- 
inell and others have been convicted of endeavouring to excite hostility between 
the Queen’s Irish and English subjects ; there is a person in England who once 
endeavoured to excite such feelings, by calling the people of Ireland “ aliens’’ ; 
was he prosecuted by the Attorney-General! No, for the words were privi- 
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leged as spoken in Parliament : but debarred from the confidence of the Crown! 
On the contrary, he holds the very highest place in the Queen’s councils—not 
vecause of any superiority in his judgments—no duties are more highly paid 
or performed more carelessly than those in his ofice—but precisely on account 
of those political invectives ; which echoed elsewhere, as by Mr. Bradshaw, 


form part of the stock in trade of the party now in power. Having stated) 
these grievances, Lord John contrasted the conduct of the late and present, 


Governments. In 1836, the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land allowed Catholics and Protestants indiscriminately to remain upon juries. 
‘The result was a greatly-increased confidence in the administration of justice. 
Statistics showed the diminution of crime during Lord Normanby’s administra- 
tion ; and the increased security of property was shown by the fact that four or 
five more years’ purchase was given for land in 1839 than had been given for 
the seven or eight previous years. Indiguant at the treatment they received, 
the leaders of the people sought to repeal the Act of Union. That ery should 
have been met by inquiry into the real evils, with a view to remedy. Govern- 
ment, however, would make no concession ; but began their course of opposi 
tion by dismissing some Magistrates, allowed the great meetings to go on from 
March till October, and then put them down by a proclamation. He did not 
believe that they issued the proclamation so late that bloodshed might take 
place ; but the:r conduct was marked by laziness and carelessness, and such a 
calamity was only prevented by the exertions of Mr. O'Connell and his friends. 
To Mr. O'Connell Lord John offered a high tribute of praise. There was no 
reason to believe that if a proclamation had been issued sooner, to forbid the 
meetings, it would have been disobeyed : but, after those “ illegal meetings” 
passed unreproved for nine months, the leaders were indicted, under a modern 
** judge-made” law of conspiracy. ‘The law might be applied to any person 
belonging to an association—to Mr. Jones Loyd, for instance, or the Marquis of 
Westininster, for the acts of the Anti-Corn-law League. Lord John animad- 
verted on the exclusion of Catholics from the Jury, and the conduct of the trial 
including Mr. Smith’s challenge. ‘* I doubt,’ he said, whether Mr. O'Con- 
nell, convicted by a Jury made purposely and expressly of Protestants—con 
victed after such a trial, sent to a prison, suffering for the people of Ireland, 
for whom he obtained such great obyects—perhaps losing his health, and suffer- 
ing at his advanced age from the effects of imprisonment—will lose his hold 
of the people of Ireland : I doubt if his hold of the people of Ireland will not be 
strengthened rather than weakened : I doubt if the suffering victim whom you 
imprison has not still more of sympathy with him than the triumphant leader 
whom you prosecute.”’ 

He came tothe remedies he should propose for the grievances which he had 
enumerated. Let the people have an impartial and pure administration of jus- 
tice, untainted by a partial or sectarian spirit. ‘The first of the resolutions 
which he should propose, if the House went into Committee, would have refer- 
ence to that subject. Let such a franchise be framed for Ireland as might be 
agreeable for the people —equivalent to the Parliamentary and corporate fran- 
chise of England. Roman Catholies ought to be declared eligible to office, in 
the terms of Sir Robert Peel’s speech of 1817. He would put the Establish- 
ed Church of England and Ireland, the Roman Catholic Church, and the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ulster, on a footing of perfect equality : but there are diffi- 
culties in the way of doing that immediately. At present, therefore, he would 
only increase the grant to Maynooth College, increasing the means for liberally 
educating the Roman Catholic clergy : he would afford facilities fur the ac- 
ceptance from individuals of glebes and glebe-houses, would recognize the ti- 
tles of the Catholic clergy, and would abolish any exclusive civil privileges 
possessed by the Established clergy. ‘The most difficult of all questions con- 
nected with Ireland was the tenure of land ; and he knew no direct remedy for 
the great, extensive, and long-enduring evils under that head : but the way to 
mitigate the worst horrors—the wholesale massacres of the clearance system, 
and the wholesale retaliatory murders as landlords and agents—would be, to 
render the administration of justice more pure, and independent of landlords 
influences ; in order to which, he would increase the number of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates. 


Lord John wound up with quotations from a speech by Fox anda story by)| 


Walter Scott, to embellish a lengthened peroration, on the theme of a more 
confiding and affectionate policy towards Ireland. 

Mr. WYSE seconded the motion. 

SIR J. GRAHAM having pronounced a panegyric on the measures of Lord 
Grey, observed that the repeal meetings had begun before the accession of the 
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| vernment, the numbers had been respectively 23,598 and 23,813. Referri 
| to Lord J. Russell's suggestion for the benefit of Ireland, Sir J Graham ae | 
| the only measure proposed was an increase of stipendiary magistrates. On 
the subject of education it was intended to propose in the estimates an addi- 
tion grant. With respect to the elective franchise, as the number of electors 
in the Irish counties had diminished, he stated that the proposed increase of 
‘that number was intended by wav of compensation He then defended the 
judicia! appointments of the present Ministry, and remarked that, of the coun- 
sel selected by Mr. O'Connell for himself and his associates, every one, except 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. M*Donough, and the Attorney and Solicitor General of the 
late Government, were men of Conservative opinions. ‘The right honourable 
wees concluded his addre-s by alluding to Lord J Russell’s remarks on the 
church :— 

| With regard to the Church of Ireland, I regret all the nostrums that have 
,been proposed. No measure has been suggested on the subject that is not in- 
consistent with the preference which the Protestant state of England has de- 
cided on adopting and maictaining in favour of the Protestant Church. The 
‘Protestant Church was framed at the Restoration, confirmed at the Revolution, 
sealed by the Act of Settlement, and ratified by the Act of Union. I hold that 
preference to be among the firmest foundations of our liberties. I believe it 
to be the work of the greatest statesmen ; and I do not believe that it will be 
joverthrown by any Repeal Association, or by any public conspirators, such as 
we have succeeded in convicting. 


= 


|| The debate proceeded for some time without great interest; but Mr. MORE 


O°’FERRA 1.L imparted anew and bitterer spirit to it; fiercely driving home 
charges against Ministers. He complained that they were not explicit as to 
ithe policy which they intended to pursue in Ireland. Sir James Graham ad- 
mitted that it must be governed constitutionally, yet said that under the cir- 
cumstances it must be governed by force. [James Graham dissented.) At 
all events, he said that the Established Church must be msintained in its pre- 
sent state ; which amounted to the same thing. The Union can only be main- 
tained by placing the two countries on a level—raising Ireland to England's 
level, or lowering England to Ireland. At present, a healthy is joined to a 
diseased body. “ In bringing treland to a healthy condition, Irishmen were 
not the only parties interested. Every Member in the House, every tan in 
‘England, had an interest in this work. (“* Hear, hear!” frem the Ministerial 
benches.) Sir James Graham hed propounded remedial measures. ‘ First, 
he proposed to permit the Catholics to endow their own churches. Marvellous 
boon! Did the Government, however, forget that the Catholics had endowed 
their own churches ence already ! Were the Government simpie enough to 
‘believe, that with such remembrances, with such securit es, the Irish people 
would a second time make these endowments, only, perhaps, that they might 
a second time be alienated 1” The details of the promised Registration Bill 
‘had yet to be explained. Some light was thrown on its probable nature by 
ithe declaration of Mr. Ponsonby Barker, the Government candidate, in retir- 
‘ing from the poll in Tipperary . he said to the Conservatives, that they would 
soon have an opportunity of contesting the county “ under more advanta- 


geous circumstances”! Some of the Catholics excluded from the Jury were, 


| it appears, Repealers ; but were there no opinions on the part of the jurors 


retained ? (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear !”) Were the Government jurors mem- 
bers of no association! (Great Opposition cheering.) It might, perhaps, te 
difficult in Ireland to obtain from any panel a perjectly impartial jury ; but if 
this sapeness were tu be urged, was it not, let him ask, a reason for having 
jno trial at all? (Laughter, and cries of * Oh, oh !” from the Ministerial 
benches.) Why, what was the object of atrial! Was it not to set an ex- 
ample, to hold up a warning to the people, to prevent them from following in 
the track of men who had oustepped the laws! If this was the object ofa 
trial, of what avail was such a farce as they had witnessed recently? The 
Government had obtained a verdict ; but what had they obtained besides ! 
The truth was, that at the root of the trials, and of all the attendant pro- 
‘ceedings, lay the one great cause—hostility to the Catholics. He well re- 
membered how the Home Secretary had aspersed them last year, and though 
his aspersions had been retracted, he well remembered how his language had 
been taken up by the scavenger of the Government inthe other House—their 
man-of-all.work—[meaning, it appears, Lord Brougham]—their once bitter 
jopponent, their now friend and intimate—who carried about his Billinsgate 
jtu the best marke’, tosee who would hire him at the highe-t price—the gene- 
‘rosity of whose defence might well be questioned when it was remembered 


present Government ; and enumerated the various meetings in 1840 and 1841, 
cach amounting to several thousands, two to 100,000, and one, at Kilkenny, to 
200,000. At several of these meetings Mr. O’Connell’s addresses had gone 
quite as far as at any of the meetings in the time of the present Ministry. Then, 
as to the late trials, the omission in the Recorder's office was an accident for 
which the Government was not responsible. With respect to striking the 
Roman Catholics from the jury, their names were erased, not because they 
were Catholics, but, as to eight of them, because they were Repealers. Then, 
as to the twoothers, Michael Dunn and Hendrick, there were four Michael 
Dunns in the same ward, three of whom had signed a repeal requisition ; and 
it was, and still is, believed by government that this man was one of those 
three. ‘The instruction given by Government was, to strike only thuse Catho- 
lics who would have been equally struck had they been Protestants The 10th 
of these Catholics was Hendrick, and he, when struck off, was supposed to be 
a Protestant, and was objected to for reasons which it would not be proper to 
disclose. 

It was idle to say that there was no conspiracy because there was no secrecy. 
The Duke of Wellington had pointed out to him a sagacious observation of 
Madame de Stael, that in our times ** on ne conspire que sur la place.” It was 
no good argument to urge that peace had been always preserved ; any, the least, 
disturbance would have brought down the powers of Government Sir James 
then adverted to Lord John Russel’s attack on Lord Lyndhurst, whose conso- 
lation would be that the noble lord had, in the same speech, with true charity 


and forgiveness, eulogized Mr. O'Connell. He next came to the circumstances} | 


of the proclamation of the 29th of September. The announcement of the 
Clontarf meeting had been full of military phrases, which was a new feature 
The Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor of Ireland were, in consequence, 
instructed to repair instantly to Ireland, and entrusted with full discretion on 
the subject of issuing or not Issuing a proclamation. ‘They arrived, and the 
proclamation was issued. ‘The noble lord had asked what was the benefit of 
all this? He would answer, first, that for three months past quiet had been 
maintained, and industry employed in Ireland; and, secondly, that the law, 
without new powers granted or asked, had been proved able to assert itself. 
The noble lord had said that the Government oceupied Ireland by military 
force. Certainly, because an intent had been displayed of wresting Ireland 
from this country by physical force ; but the military force employed in Ireland 
had of late been rather diminished than increased. On the Ist of January, 
1844, there were in all 21,251 troops ; in 1833 and 1834, under the Whig Go- 


that never yet had he done asingle action, gous, bad, or indifferent, except for 
‘his own personal interest. 

Mr. SHAW (the Recorderof Dublin) minutely explained the accidental 
omission of names from the Jury-list. Twenty parish-lists, containing about 
5,000 vames, are first examined by the Kecorder and elaborately correeted and 
unterlined, which the law directs. Each of those lists is reduced to nine sepa- 
rate lists, according to the classes of the citizens, making 180 separate lists ; 
jone class being the £5,000. traders eligible for the Special Jury, marked in 
jthe parish-lists with across. The lists of the same class are then put toge- 
|ther, to make the final list ; but in that process one of the 180 lists slipped 
jamong a number of hiank forms exactly like the paper on which it was written 
and was removed with them. ‘That list contained 15 names ; 4 more of the 
marked names were carelessly omitted in the transfer ; and in the cases of 5 
others, the marks had been mistaken, and the names erroneously carried to the 
|panel of Common Juries. He believed that of the 15 m one list, the majority 
were Roman Catholics, and that of the other 9 a majority were Protestants : 
but these small numbers could hardly have had much effect on a panel of be- 
tween 700 and 800 special jurors ; and he would add, that the Registrar who 
had made the mistake was himself a Roman Catholic, was new to the business, 
and was as free from suspicion as Mr. Shaw believed himself to be deemed in 
Dublin. (Cheers.) Addressing himself to tre general question, Mr. Shaw 
contended for maintaining the Protestant establishment, ‘* on the broad ground 
of religious truth”; but deprecated acrimony, which he said is not so much felt 
i: Ireland as those in Engiand suppose. 

| Lord HOWICK supported the motion. He dwelt upon the danger of com- 
pelling allegiance in Ireland by means of force—dangerous even in peace, more 
so in war, and rendering the chances of war greater. The Protestant Estab- 
lishment is at tke root of all the discord. Instead of defending it on “ the 
broad ground of religious truth’’—the ground on which he rested his own cun- 
‘victions, but which he could not force on another—they must legisiate for Ca- 
tholics on perfecily equal civil grounds, as they would have Catholics legislate 
for Protestants. No distinction can be recognized onthe assumed truth of 
‘their faith. Eitherthey must make the Cathulic the Established Church in Ire- 
land,as the Protestant in England and the Presbyterian in Scotland, or they 
|must abolish all State endowments in Ireland ; or they must equally divide 
ithe State endowments between the different persuasions. Either course pre- 
isented great difficulties ; but the difficulties must be manfully faced, if they 
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would regain the affections of the Irish people. Until that source of animosity able to use honestly and im good faith, aim at the equality of civil and religious 
was closed, no physical improvements could allay agitation—education would rights, and endeavour to conciliate the affections of the Irish people. And [ 
only make the people more sensible of injury—even rebellion, to be quenched cannot help thinking, that if that Administration had been as strong in Parlia- 
in bloodshed, would fail to terminate the struggle. He had no party motive mentary support as the present—if they had been able to carry into full effect 
in vot-ng for the motion ; for he looked upon this question as one which, like measures for extending to Ireland the benetits of the British constitution—that 
the Catholic question, never could be carried by a mere party triumph. He, in one generation, by such administration and legislation, the Union would have 
believed that its rettlement could only be accomplished as that of the Catholic |been as secure as trial by jury.” The Liberal Government, however, were 
question was accomplished—by the union of the two great parties who divided assiiled by the “ No Popery” cry, the talk about * aliens,’ “ minions of Po- 
that House and the Country, to sacrifice their preconceived opinions and their jpery,” a “damon priesthood,” and “ surpliced ruffians.” Lord Stanley in 
mutual hostilities, and to concur in doing that which was necessary for the| troduced his Registration Bill; which now his own Government pronounce to 
welfare of Ireland and the safety of the empire. [Lord Howick was loudly |be a disfranchising measure. ‘They had evoked the spirit of religious into- 
cheered as he sat down.] lerance : it bore them into power ; and now they find themselves called upon to 
The adjourned debate on Ireland was opened on Monday by Mr. HORS- govern, in this country and in Ireland, about eight millions of Catholics, with 
MAN ; who entered his protest, as an English Member, against the policy the whole Catholic body—an unprecedented circumstance—arrayed against 
ursued by oe poet Government. the Government. ‘These were the Minister's difficulties, and they were of 
Mr. S. HERBERT (a Secretary of the Admiralty) said he, for one, would (their own making. ; 

willingly have the Roman Catholic clergy dependent on suitable state provi- | What had they done to extricate themselves! ‘They had carried the Arms 
sion, stead of voluntary contribution, and also have them selected from a | Bill ; and they had issued the Clontarf proclamation,--which they delayed, 
higher class in society. But, as this could not be done, the Government |weighing words and sentences while they should have been weighing the lives of 
brought forward the best remedial measures in their power, and were animated |the Queen's subjects. In the institution and conductof the prosecution Ministers 
by the kindest feelings towards Ireland. j|had shown themselves incompetent to appreciate the circumstances around 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL spoke partly in support of the motion, but more [the and to estimate the result of the proceedings. They were mistaken if 
against the Government. ithey supposed that the interest in Mr. O'Connell was contined to this country. 


The Roman Catholics, he said, were satisfied with their priesthood ; their |“ Go where you will upon the Continent, dine at any table-d'hote, tread upon 
religion was one which best adapted itself to every phase of society—fostering |*0Y steam-boai, enter any conveyance, from the moment your speech betrays 
liberty in Belgium, checking its wild irregularities in North America, restrain- YOU 4" Englishman, the very first question asked—whether by the merchants 
ing the Irish under excitement, sustaining them under distress and poverty. ° manufacturers in the towns in the heart of France, or by the peasants, or by 
As one of the ‘convicted conspirators,” he rose to make a parting declaration! *€ class who are like our yeomen in this country—-is, what has become of Mr. 
te Ministers before he returned to Ireland further to incur their vengeance ;|0 Connell! [Cheers, and cries of * Oh, oly '") Let those who deny this as- 
for he sl.ould continue to exert himseif, with no more ability perhaps, but with sertion take the trouble to turn over the (French journals. It is a most unfor- 
more ardour and zeal than ever, to incur their vengeance by exerting himself tunate, it Is 4 most unhappy fact, but it is impossible to dispute, that there is 
in the cause of his country. He did not rise for the purpose of offering any throughout the Continent a feeling respecting the connexion between England 
apology, or urging any thing in palliation of that for which he, among others, and. Ireland not very much unlike that which exists with respect to the con- 
had had the honour of having been convicted. If he had any personal feeling, "€*10n between Russia and Poland. I may remind the House, that the Irish 
it would be anxiety that, as he was young and strong, a heavier weight of agitation has on the Continent two aspects, which enlist the sympathies in 
punishment might be inflicted on him, and a lighter on another who had been Common of Royalists and Lemocrats. As a: popular movement, it is looked 
struggling for many years in the cause of his country. Last year, the Irish | YP" with favour by the Extreme Left in France, or the Democratic part ; 
were told that concession had reached its limit: they betook themselves to while, by its tvolving the cause of Catholicism, it obtains to itself the coun- 

aceful agitation. It was said that they should have come to Parliament : new of the Extreme Right, and those who espouse the cause of the Pre- 

rt. Smith O'Brien did so, and was refused all inquiry. As to the prosecu- tender: and in this manner it has probably created a union of support on the 
tions, he despised them; and he would not dwell on the paltry chicanery by Continent of Europe stronger than any other question of our domestic polities 
which Catholics were excluded from the Jury-list. He did not say that the 4s Hever known to possess. Ido not, it is unnecessary for me to say, urge 
Jury were capable of violating their oaths; he believed that they gave their this for the purpose of frightening the English Government ; but I do say, that 
verdict in all the sincerity of inveterate bigotry. As to the measures pro-| 02 this question, it is of the greatest importance that the proceedings which the 
posed, the Irish people distrusted whatever came from the gentlemen oppo-| Government have taken should be beyond impeachment, and that they should 
site. Suppose the franchise were amended, would Ireland be allowed a greater, "'4¥° obtained a victory in such a way that that victory should not be to them 
number of Members in the House, or would one-third of the empire be still al-| a greater disaster than a defeat. Has that been the result? It is not to be 
lowed less than one-fifth of the representation? ‘There was a talk of improving. \demied that Mr. O Connell has suffered a distinct wrong. Is it denied that if 
the law of landlord and tenant ; an important but dangerous subject ; for a. the law had been carried into effect without those irregularities and that ne- 
most grievous error in regard to it now prevails in Ireland—those who have gligence which have attended the Irish trials, Mr O'Connell's chance of ac- 
been lately ejected suppose that the Commission was issued to restore them iquittal would have been better '—No person denied that. The affidavit which 
to their former holdings. He implored the Government to take some efficient 48 been produced, and which has not been contradicted, states that twenty- 
measure, and not to fall short of expectation: or they would have to fear, not S¢ve" Catholics were excluded trom the Jury-list. Take the Recorder's own 
a political revolution, but a wild, mad, and universal outbreak of maddened |statement. It is very easy to talk of seven hundred and twenty names being 
and despairing wretches, which would shake the whole framework of society reduced to forty-eight ; but what is the jorty-cighth part of seven hundred and 
in Ireland. As for the parties who were now in the power of the Government,| ‘WeMty © Fifteen. Now, if these fifteen names happened to be Roman Ca- 
they did not supplicate for mercy, nor would they. But let the Government tholics, there was an even chance that another Catholic would be one of the 
adopt some measure that would do good to Ireland—bring back to Ireland forty-eight. But it is admitted that twenty-seven Catholics were omitted 


Irish money—revivify her commerce—and the people of Ireland would then from the list; and this would give aluost an even chance of there being two 
the were Catholics among the forty-eight. Will any human being tell me that Mr. 


Mr. MACAULAY looked to the anomalous position of Ireland—its vast na- ‘0 Connell has not, by that violation of the Jaw, suffered a distinct w rong? I 


9: : |know that all the technicalities of the law were on the side of the Crown ; but 
“peck = vig tery myjgreat charge against the Government is,that they have merely regarded this 
bringing a rapid survey down to the present time. Mac 

The primary cause of the evils of freland is the manner in which that coun- he Br Robert Pe spoke clightingly ; but he 
try became annexed to the British crown : it was a conquest, and one of a pe- | oped that Sr Robert Peel would deal with the Jrish Church * in a large man- 
culiar kind, that of race over race—like that of the Mahrattas in Gwalior, or \cer—a manner worthy his high position and deserved eminence. I do hope 
that of the Spaniards of the American Iudians—the very worst species of ty.||tbat he, at least, will not come cown with ascrap of Hansard in one hand and 
ranny. In England, the several races—Celt and Saxon, Dane and Norman *_bit ef an old journal in the other, and teil us what was claimed in 1787 or 

have been fused together to form the great and united English people : in Ire- meres 3 2 op rags wit grapple with the subject like a great statesman, 

land, the Reformaticen prevented that fusion: the English colonists adopted| *" ho palter with it like a puny politician.” Mr. Macaulay declared Parlia- 
the new doctrines ; the aborigines remained true to the ancient faith, alone (ment and Goverament responsible for the miserable state of matters in lreland ; 
among all the nations of the Nesth: and the feud has descended to our own 204 exhorted them to vote for Lord John Russeil’s motion, in token that the 
times. ‘The spirit of English liberty was inverted in the religious struggles of {tish Catholics need not relinquish all thoughis of protection from the wisdom 

Ireland ; its English defenders, such as Pym, Hampden, and Milton, excepted *"4 justice of an Imperial Parliament 

the Catholics from their tolerance ; the Princes, who did not respset the free | The SOLICITOR-GENERAL discussed the questions of law involved in 

rights of conscience in English Dissenters, favoured their Catholic subjects, as the prosecution— ‘ea 

the Stuarts did. Under severe oppression, the Catholics rose and were twice _ He contended that there are certam acts of Parliament, such as the Act of 

ut down—by Cromwell, whose system was simply extermination; and b ‘Settlement and the Acts of Union between England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ing William, whose object was completely to Anglicise Ireland, reducing which are mtended to be permanent aud uurepealed as long as the monarchy 
the Catholics to the condition of Helots in Sparta, of the Greeks in Turkey, Stands; aud meetings of associations to repeal any of those acts are upon a 
and of the Coloured population in Pennsylvania. To that period are to be re- different footing from meetings to repeal such statute as the Corporation and 
ferred all the horrible abuses 1m the relation between landlord and tenant, In Test Acts. Sir William Follett stated that the Law-officers of the Crown 
oposing the Union, Mr. Pitt wished it to comprise the relief of Catholics, held themselves responsible for the indictment. It was framed on the common 
om civil disabilities, and a provision for their clergy; and if that had been !@w of England, as expounded by successive judges. He went on to defend 
done, the Irish Union would have been as safe vow as the Scotch; whereasthe ‘¢ str-king of the jury, much as it had been beftie defended ; declaring that 
concession of Catholic Emancipation, long refused to the most intelligent structions had been given that no juryman should be struck off on account of 
thinkers, was granted to the fear of civil war; and the people were thus being a Roman Catholic. He said that if this jury, taken from the new panel 
taught that nothing was to be got by reason, every thing by fear. These jof 717 names—the old panel, containing only 338, having beeu given up be- 
causes explain great part of the discontent which has been a proof of constant C4Use It was hot thought a fair trial could be had on it—if sucha Jury could 
misgovernment in Ireland, from the reign of Henry the Second to that of Wii-, 2ot be trusted for the trial of these parties, “then I say that no trial by jury in 
liam the Fourth. By good treatment, the malady of Ireland might be put off, Ireland can take place ; and if I rightly understand the argument of the right 
until the habit of tranquillity should become an habitual and healthy condition. ‘honourable gentleman, it is, that there cannot be any jury in Ireland. [Cheers]. 
Sir Robert Peel's irritants produced nothing but a series of paroxysuns, Had a hat ts in fact saying, that trial by jury ts not suited to the condition of Ireland, 
foreign army landed in 1840, it would have met with as warin a reception in’ aud that it is not safe to trust her with such an institution.” He called ou the 
Munster as in Kent or Suffolk. ‘ Under what circumstances and by what Opposition to adduce one tangible instance in which, either in the administra- 
means were these effects produced! Not by t legislative boons, con- tion of justice or the distribution of patronage, Government had acted with 
ferred by the Government upon the Irish pa dant Yo that Government, al-| partiality ; and he finished by expressing his confidence that the country would 
though it had the iuclination, hed uot the power, against the strength of a sympathize with Ministers i the endeavour to vindicate the supremacy of the 
. . powerful minority in this House and of a decided majority in the other House, !¢w and redress the rea! grievances of Ireland. 
- to carry any such legislative measure. No, it was merely the effect of an Exe--| The O'CONOR DON defended the Irish from party attacks ; assert- 
; .¢utive Administration; which, vexed and thwarted as it was at every turn, jing their loyalty, and temperately reiterating charges against the Guvern- 
: contending, as it had to contend, against the whole power of the Established inent— 
Church, and a very formidable portion of the aristocracy and the landed | He regretted that in discussions upon Irish aflairs in that House, party ap- 
gentry, yet did, with such means and such powers as it had in hand, and was peared to be every thing and Ireland nothing. Ireland was merely made an 
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aréna for contending parties ; who, he feared, thought but as little about her | 


in the heat of debate as the armes who contended at Waterloo did of that 
place. He sincerely wished that men of all parties and creeds, Protestants 
and Catholics, Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, could be brought to 
argue questions of this kind calmly and earnestly, looking at each other as 
feilow-subjects, as brothers and as Christians, entitled alike to every civil right 
and blessing, and rivals only in a generous emulation to promote to the utmost 
in their power the happiness and interests of these portions of the empire. If 
they so set about the matter, he had no doubt that some course would be pointed 
out by which they might arrive at a good result. (Cheers.) 

On Wednesday, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL for Ireland continued the 
discussion ; making a defence of his conduct of the prosecution, in the shape 
of a careful narrative of the circumstance, and of the grounds on which he acted, 
in every branch of the case. 

He began by describing the first act of the traversers’ party, the posting 
placards throughout Dublin denouncing Mr. Bond Huges, the principal witness 
for the prosecution, as a** spy’ and * perjurer ;”’ followed uy by the accusation 
of Mr. Hughes at the Dublin Police Court, by the application to the Judges 
for a mandamus to compel the Magistrates to entertaim the charge, but not by 
any indictment of Mr. Hughes ; whose candour and fairness were afterwards 
eulogized by Mr. O Connell. Had they preferred a bill of indictment against 
him, it would have been ignored ; which would not have answered their purpose. 
Mr. Smith elaborately explained the subsequent obstructions forthe sake of de- 
lay. The bills of indictment against the eight traversers were found late on 
the afternoon of the 8th November : the traversers’ attornies applied for eight 
copies of the mdictment ; the eight copies were ready. ‘They asked for liberty 
to compare the eight copies with the original, hoping to detect some error ; the 
eight copies were correct. He retraced the application for the four-days rule 
to plead ; the serving of nine notices to set aside the rule; the application 
for the names of the witnesses, and for the ** captain ;”* the eight pleas in abate- 
ment, and the arguments thereupon, to quash the indictment becanse the Jury 
had not been sworn in open court ; the four-days rule to argue those pleas ; his 
own instant demurrer ; the four-days rule to argue the demurrer—which was 
sustained ; and the applica‘ion to delay the case tll next term, on the ground 
that the traversers required more time to prepare their defence, and that the 
Special Jury list of 1843 contained only 388 names, and but 25 Roman Catho- 
lics. He consented tothe delay on the second ground—because complaint 
was made of the Jury list. ‘The trial was fixed for the 15th January; but 
more delays were attempted : application was made further to postpone it to 
the Lith February, but unsuccessfully. Meanwhile, the revision of the Jury-list 
took place ; and Mr. Pierce Mahony, an attorney for the traversers, issued no- 
tices culling upon every Repealer to take measures for placing his name on the 
Jury-list, and upou every Conservative to defend his name, or it would be struck 
off. Such was the desire for the “ pure administration of justice !” The revision 
of the Jury-list having been aceomplished,a motion was made on the 12th Jan- 
uary to quash the list ; but successfully opposed ; the Court of Queen’s Bench 
pronouncing itself incompetent to interfere by mandamus with the Recorder's 
Court. Had the list been quashed, it would have interfered with all other cases 
to be tried by that Jury-list ; and as to the case in question, either it must have 
been postponed till the year 1845, or, under a provision of the Jury Act, failing 
the Jury-list of 1844, resort must have been had to the list of 1843—they 
must have gone back from the list of 717 names, containing 188 Roman Catho- 
lics, to one of 388 names, containing only 25 Koman Catholics. “ Fraud” 
was alleged in the om ssion of na:nes; but the affidavits of the traverser’s at- 
tories did not say that the fraud was not committed by some one connected 
with themselves: Mr. Justice Perrin said that the omission was not free from 
suspicion ; and, while the Crown-lawyers could hardly get a document of any 
sort from Mr. Macgrath, the Registrar, (who mislaid the list of 15 names,) the 
attornies for the traversers were supplied with information and had the run of 
his office. Mr. Smith repeated the explanation of the way in which the “ ele- 
ven” Roman Catholies were struck from the Jury. One was at the time be- 
lieved to be a Protestant. ‘Two of the eleveu were now said notto be Re 
pealers ; but one of the two was still believed to have signed the Tara requisi- 
tion. If more of them had not been Repealers, the books of the Association 
could have proved the fact. But he could account for them all : one of the re- 
maining nine persons had attended the meetings at Tara and Mullaghmast, and 
the meeting at the Rotunda, after the day of the Clontarf meeting ; another had 
signed the requisition for the Mullaghmast meeting ; another had signed ano- 
tner requisition ; another had attended the dinner at Langford,where the speech 
respecting Lord Beaumont was delivered ; another had attended the Mallagh- 
mast Repeal banquet ; another had signed a requisition after the prosecution 
had commenced, the advertisement concluding w.th the words “ Courage 1s 
best shown im the hour of danger, aud friendship in the hour of persecution ;” 
another was a subscriber to the Repeal rent ; and two more were openly and 
avowedly Repealers. Sir Tnomas Wilde had said that Mr. Smith would not 
have * dared” to set aside Common Jurors; but he would have dared, if ne- 
cessary ; just as Mr. Sheil had dared to strike off 2% Protestants from a Jury 
in the prosecution of Mr. Pearce, a Police-Inspector, at Cionmel, when a boy 
had been killed in a riot. Mr. Smith justified the delay in prosecuting, until 
tne case was ripe for convicting those who had derided the law—*“ old birds,” 
as Mr. O'Connell said, ** who were not to be caught by chaff.” Sir Thomas} 
Wilde had quarrelled with the form of a portion of the indie ment ; now in 
that part it was copied verbatim et lileratim from the indictment under which 
the Whig Government, Sir Thomas Wilde himself being Solicitor-General, 
prosecuted Vincent and Edwards. The charge, that the traversers had rot 
been prosecuted for high treason, but for a minor offence, was a strange way of 
making outa stretch of the law! Alluding to his personal quarrel with Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, Mr. Smith acknowledged his error and expressed his regret. At 
the time he helieved a gross personal insult offered to him, the Court happened 
to adjourn, and in the heat of the moment he wrote a note, which never would 
have been written but forthe adjournment. He now believed that he had mis- 
taken the intention of Mr. Fitzgibbon, on whom he cast no blame ; and instead 
of justifying what he had done, he only threw himself on the liberal allowance 
of the House. He had been accused of harsh language towards the Roman 
Catholics ; a thing repuguant to his feelings, and improbable, as he was a 
staunch advocate tor Catholic Emancipation : at the shop of Mr. Millikean, the 
Dublin bookseller, he had purchased a pamphlet containing a full report of the 
speech in question, which he had read to refresh his memory, and it contained 
nothing of the sort. He expressed much gratitude for the patience with which 
he had been heard on both sides of the House ; he was not so much at home there 
as in court, but the indulgence which he had received would make him easier 
in future. (Much cheering followed the close of Mr. Smith's speech, and seve- 
ral Members clustered round him to shake hands.) 

Mr. SHEIL made a long and animated speech, mainly in reply to Mr. 


[Great cheering.} 


First he set himself right with the House respecting the Clonmel case, in 
which he prosecuted Mr Pearce,a Police-Icspector,for murder. The prisoner 
had a right to 20 challenges of the Jury, and he exercised his right by setting 
aside Roman Catholics. Mr. Sheil desired to have a mixed Jury : he set aside 
36 jurors, of whom 29 were Protestants: and the result was, that there were 
iseven Catholics and five Protestantson the Jury. If the Catholics had a ma- 
jerity, be it remembered that the dissent of one wes would have caused an 
acqui'tal. To prove that he acted from no blood-hound instinct, Mr. Sheil read 
extracts from his own speech at the trial, showing that he fulfilled his public 
‘duty in the most lenient manner, abstaining from any charge against the priso- 
ner’s character Had Mr. Smith allowed but one Catholic to be upon the late 
Jury, he would have followed a more merciful and judicious course: and it 
might have been done. The Jury, however, was composed of twelve Protes- 
tants ; eight of whom had voted against Mr. O'Connell at elections; one, Mr. 
Thompson, had been a supporter of the Union in the Town-Council ; two more, 
Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Croker had been conspicuous advocates of ** Protestant 
‘Ascendancy.” Mr. O'Connell might have begun his speech to the Jury with 
the words of the unfortunate King Louis— 1 look for judges, but I believe 
there are none but my accusers here.” : 

Mr. Sheil assailed Lord Stanley, (the Secretary for the Colonies, warning 
him how little his avowed sentiments towards Catholic Ireland would be re- 
lished in Catholic Canada. ‘I cannot help thinking that the right honourable 
Baronet at the head of the Goverament would have acted with prudence if he 
had told the noble Lord, that, as Jreland did not now belong to his department, 
it would perhaps be more discreet if he avoided touching upon the subject. * At 
all events,’ the right honourable Baronet might have continued, ‘] entreat you 
to take care, considering the state of Canada, and the peculiar susceptibility of 
the Catholics of Canada, to avoid such topics.’ (Cheers ) Perhaps the Prime 
Minister did give him some such warning ; and probably, like the Jrish Attor- 
ney-General, he promised to put a restraint on himself and to extend his Con- 
servative habits tohistemper. But once on his legs, all his good resolutions 
were forgotten, and he could not deny himself the luxury of offering every Ca- 
tholic in the House an affront, in the Pharisaical homily which he delivered on 
the oath taken by Catholics in Parliament. The noble Lord took up the oath ; 
he read it in italics, with an emphasis that would strike the ear as the type 
would strike the eye; he read it as well as the Chief Justice read the speeches 
of Mr. O’Connell ; for he looked at us, and then he said (he did not mean any 
loffence) that he ought to search our consciences, and consider the solemn obli- 
gations under which we were placed towards onr country and our God. Sup- 
pose, as the noble Lord has given me a lecture about perjury, that I give hin 
a lecture about political conversion. Avoid being betrayed into the positions 
into which political tergiversation sometimes lead us ; beware of playing the 
renegade for the sake of mem with whom your political essociate declared it 
would be unworthy of him to combine ; and remember, above all, the motto of 
your il'tstrious house— Sans changer.’ [Cheers ] I cannot help thinking I 
have, in return for his lecture on gid aaee him such. a lecture on political 
apostacy, that he will not consider himself under very particular obligations.” 
{Cheers and laughter. } ; 

Approaching the clo-e of his speech, Mr. Sheil spoke in the veice of warn- 
ing. “These are perilous times. My conviction is that England, with her gi- 
gantic arm, will crush, as I trast in God she will, every insurrectionary move- 
ment in Ireland, though in that movement frantic Ireland may be aided by Ca- 
tholic France. But at what a fearful cost of treasure, and of what is infinitely 
more valuable—buman life! Well might the Duke of Wellington, well might 
the hero of a hundred fights, though accustomed to the contests of fields of 
death, express his horror of civil war—a civil war in Ireland! Should that day 
of atrocities take possession of the nation, every feeling of humanity would 
ve violated ; neither age nor sex would be secure; on the one side you would 
have the pitch-cap and the lash, and the shrieks of Scullabogue on the other ; 
and when that deluge of blood subsided, it would be a sorry consolation to a 
British statesman, in the contemp'ation of the scene, to see the spires of your 
‘Establishment sti!l standing secure amidst the solitude and desolation with 
which they would be surrounded. You have edjured me upon my oath, which 
I have sworr: upon the Gospel of God; I adjure you in the name of every pre- 
cept contained in that Gospel, m the name of every obligation, Divine and hu- 
man, as you are men and as you are Christians, to save your country from those 
evils to which I point but to avert them only ; ard to remember, that if, in the 
spirit of partisan-hip, you permit Ireland to be engulfed in vain, the verdict, the 
verdict of posterity, will be against you; and you will not only be answerable 
to your country, but to that Judge in whose presence it willbe more dreadful 
than all the horrors of civil war to appear.”’ [Cheers } 

But he was not without hope for Ire'and—not without hope that it would 
cease to be the arena of factious contests ; for, s‘nce his return to Eagland, he 
had seen that the mass of the community were influenced by kindness to Ire- 
land; and he had heard such sentiments expressed in that House by the adhe- 
rents of Government. He finished with a prayer that those feelings might be 
appreciated by his countrymen; and that, producing a national union, the 
greatness of the British empire might be invulnerable, and the power and the 
glory, and, above all, the liberties of Englishmen, might endure for ever.— 


House of Commons, Feb. 17. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir Frederick Pollock) explained, with 
great fulness, the working of the law in England, and showed that it was not 
different from the actual procedure in the late prosecution in Ireland ; his kindly 
manner and broad constructions going a great way in reconciling the House to 
that view. 

Mr. ROEBUCK spoke with much ability, discrimination, and good temper. 
He took a retrospect of Irish history ; supplying two important gaps in Mr. 
Macaulay’s essay—a glance at the physical condition of the people, and the 
period of the Whig Coercion-bill. He assailed Mr. Shaw's position which 
rested the Church Establishment on “religious truth,” instead of that political 
necessity which alone a civil legislature could consider. Of the law-matters, 
he took the Opposition view ; sp2aking strongly against Repeal, and pronounc - 
ing Mr. O’Connell’s conduct imprudent, but not ~— 

Mr. O'CONNELL then rose amidst marks of deep attention. He should 
not speak of himself personally. He came to ask the simple question, how was 
Ireland to be governed !—[Cheers]. ‘There was no country had inflicted such 
injury on enether as England had heaped on Ireland. Parliament was clearly 
responsible for the misgovernment from the time of the union. At that time 
there was prosperity, and no country was so prosperous as Ireland for eighteen 
years previously. Mr. Pitt did not ask for the union because Ireland was poor, 
and that she would benefit by it, but that her prosperity might be increased by 
the union. Was Mr. Pitt's prophecy justified? On the contrary, were not the 
poverty and distress of the country notorious. The Times of yesterday con- 


tained a paragraph (he could assure the House he had no influence in procuring 


Smith, but finally expanding into a genere! review of the Ministerial posi- 


its insertion) from the work of a recent traveller, Mr. Kohl, which stated that 
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there was no country on the face of the earth where so much misery was ob- 
servable. Had not the poor-law commissioners reported 2,300,000 of the po- 
pulation in a state of destitution throughout the year ? Mr. O'Connell entered 
mto some statistics to show the poverty and destitution existing in Ireland 
These facts could not be denied, and these were the fruits of the union. Would 
the army remedy the evil? He should care little for what had occurred at the 
trial if he could rouse the House and the countzy to look into the state of Ire- 
land—{Hear]}. If there was wisdom in statesmen, they would rally now and 
consider what was to be done to ameliorate the condition of Ireland. ‘Ther 
ought to be an equality of rights and privileges. That was Mr. Pitt's object 
Emancipation was to be a part of the union, but the compact was broken. ‘The 
equality of the union was that of the shark and its prey. When emancipation 
was resolved on it was granted in an undignitied way. What would have been 
received as a boon was extorted, and when it was granted the poorer vovers 
were disfranchised. At the present moment there was au objection to do im- 
perfect justice to Ireland, but the Established Church was to be maintained. 
Ireland had gained nothing by the Reform Bill. Seotland gained eight mem- 
bers, Ireland only five. When the Kepeal question was brought before the 
House, in 1834, only one English member voted for it and forty-two Trish. But 
redress of grievance was promised by the speech, and Repeal was given up. 
But not one grievance was redressed. The Irish demanded Repeal because 
they had no hope of justice from England. He protested in the name of Ire- 
land against the prosecutions. ‘The meetings were not illegal. His next pro- 
test was, because of the omission of all the Catholics from the jury panel. 
‘There was no doubt of the fact that, since the days of Scroggs and Titus Oates, 
there was never so one-sided a charge—[Hear.] ‘The Government now pro- 
posed to bring in measures for the reliet of Irish grievances. If those were 
intended to produce good, they should have him to assist, heart and soul. But 


they could not quiet Ireland till they did her financial justice. The next thing 
she wanted was corporate reform. As to the church. there would be no tran- 


quillity in Ireland until some reform was effected. He did not want to touch 
any vested interest, but until there was religious equality there could not be 
political—[Hear]. He implored them to remove the mequalities of the Irish 
Church. He would go back and tell the Jrish what was the answer to the great 
question—what do you intend to do with Ireland? He feared that answer 
would not be satisfactory. [Loud cheering followed Mr. O’Connell’s speech. } 

Sir ROBERT PEEL made a very long speech, occupying some ten columns 
in the daily papers. He considered himself as a party accused—wrongfully 


accused, but put upon his defence First, however, he made some allusion to 


Mr. O'Connell's arguments ; rebuking him for deluding the people by pervert- 
ing history so far as to represent the notoriously corrupt Irish Parliament as in- 
dependent, and Ireland as prosperous under its rule. Besides, it was exclusively 
Protestant; which involved an admission that the Protestant Establishment 
was not incompatible with the welfare of Ireland. He passed to Lord John 
Raussell’s party-motion ; which he contrasted with Lord Howick’s strong but 
independent and sincerely-expressed opinions. Lord John made it impossible 
to accede to his motion, which was not really for inquiry into the state of Ire- 


land, but only to introduce resolutions inculpatory of Government; ail resolv- 


-'subordinates, had been called to account ; and now, wise after the result, the 
|Opposition retraced the whole course of these complicated proceedings to pick 


juut small errors. The Whigs themselves had experienced a differeat treat- 


* Sir, I must say in the face of the country, that in repressing this agitation 
jwe have had no aszistance whatever from the other side. [Loud cheers fiom 
ithe Ministerial benches ] At the same time, I can say with perfect troth, that 
'you—[addressing the Opposition] —know what it is to be ex, osed to the same 
painfol trials. You have had onginated meetings against ihe pubhe peace ; it 
‘nas been your fate—yonr painful tate—to have hadto deal with the fires at 
'Sristol, the attack on Newport, and the insurrection in Canada. If you had 
ithen found a powerful party ranged agaiast: you—|Miniserial cheers]—if we 
had taken up Mr. Papineau aud espoused his canse—l beg p.rdon, vou took 
‘hin up—[A laugh]—if we had watched all your proceedings in Canada—if we 
‘had brought forward a motion inculpating you when the Grand Jory ignored 
ithe bill fur sending out er oficio intormatious against the disturbers of the 
|public peace—if we had tracked you at every step, expressing a faint disap- 
‘probation only of the * hardly justitiable conduct’ of men engaged in the cause 
jof liberty, —had we done these thing-, then, let me tell you, vou would have 
'foond it a much more difficult task than you did to vindicate the law aud pro- 
tect the auvihority of the Government.’’-—[Cheers.} 
| He discussed the measures proposed by Government ; beginning with the 
Landlord and ‘Tenant Commission, the objects of which he recapitula‘ed , 
strongly marking the expedicney of inguinng into a subject en which legisla- 
‘tion had often been attempted, but had failed for want of sufficient informa- 
|tion— 
| Some Member not connected with the Goverument asks leave to bring in 
‘a bill to amead the law relating to landlord and tenantin Ireland. The Chief 
‘Secretary for Ireland gets up and says, * Chis is a subject full of diflicalties, 
‘but do wot cbject to the honourable Member bringing in his bill’ The 
lbillis brought m and read a first me. The second reading is moved, tha 
(Chief Secretary does not object to that, but reserves himself for the Committee. 
‘The dill gets into Committe ; and on the first clause the honourable Member 
is met by ten thousand valid objections ; the bill consequently stands over, the 
| session closes, and nothing 1s done. ‘That has been the course for the last ten 
years.” 

With respect to the franchise—speaking, for the purpose of this debate, on- 
‘ly of principles—the object shou!d be, without disturbing the proportions laid 
idown by the Reform Act, to give full effect to that Actandthe Relief Act, 
jand establish substontial equality between Great Britain and Ireland ; not 
ideatity, whuch would be impossivle—nor nominial equality equally unattain- 
able—but a real equality between the two countries. He exploimed his views 
lof the Church atsome Jength, in that manner peculisr to nim, of hunting 
‘for terms precise enough, and in that very effort so qualifying each sentence 
by the nextes partly to baulk his purpose. ‘The sum of what he said is this. 
‘The mainsenence of the Established Church is supported by compact, m 
ithe Act of Union and the Relief Act, and by authority, such as the opinions 
of Burke, Grattan, Plunket, and others; and for the Legislature not to 


ing itself into the sole practical measure—* Remove the present Government, maintain its compacts for more then ten years together, would destroy faith 


and place me in office in their stead.” For while he made large professions, 


never did statesman aim at returning to power with smaller public engagements 


than Lord John’s : he had said nothing which would pledge him to adopt a course 
different from the present. Sur Robert Peel went on to vindicate the appoint- 


ments of Government ; warmly vindicating Lord Lyndhurst from misrepresen- 


tation and disparagement ; retorting on Lord John Russell the forced resigna- 
tion of Lord Plunket, the pride of the Irish bar, to gratify the vanity of—not 
an Irishman, but a Scotchman, (Lord Campbell ) by six weeks’ tenure of office. 
Sir Rovert would have been ashamed to hold office an hour after such an ap- 
pointment. The sole judicial appointment made by Mimisters was tha: of Mr. 
Howley, a Catholic; and that the Whig organs did their best to disparage 
He protested against that new stretch of the law of “ conspiracy "’ which made 
him answerable fer the objectionable language of Mr. Bredshaw and others ; 
and, making light of Lord De Grey’s answer in the usual official terms to the 
address, perhaps unread, of the Dublin Protestant Operative Conservatives, 
he read an answer of his own, in which he had sharply rebuked those who sent 
the same address to fam, for their uucharitable language ; a reply strangely 
acknowledged in the most gratefu! terms by the Society! He then came to 
the subject of the means taken by Government to suppress the agitation ; 
which he defended on grounds already urged ; but some points he brought out 
strongly. ‘The Opposition confounded the necessity which led to the increase 
of force in [reland with the Ministers’ own disposition and disedvantage s—* In 


lin Parliament and impede future legislation. Still, he would not solely 
on those grounds maintain the Establishment, if convinced that the sociel wel- 
jfare of Jrelaud required a modification ; but his conviction was of the 
opposite kind. He thought *n Esteblishment advantageous to Ireland, 
‘principally on these yrounds—that without it religious animosities would 
lbe exasperated, for other religwus bodies would not be equally under 
ithe control of the State ; the precedent of sbolishng the Establishment 
would at once be applied to England, and the same animosities would be em- 
ibittered here; and he endeavoured to make out that a preference of certain 
idoctrines by the State is no * insult ” to the holders of vther doctrines. The 
lcondition of the Catholic, however, must be considered, and voluntary endow- 
ment would be allowed. An additional grant, not very large in the pre- 
sent year, would be made forthe purposes of general education. He had 
made great sacrifices—of personal ambition, of private estimation and friend- 
ship—tor the sake of Ireland ; and he was ready again to make such sacrifices. 
But, while in office, he would maintain the law. He hoped there was no 
foundation for the allegation that they could only govern Ireland by force : 
party influence might succeed in rendering it ungovernable ; but he hoped bet- 
ter things. Science was gradually bringing Dublin within twelve hours’ dis- 
tance of London; party feelings among the upper classes were materially 
jabating ; and if calm and tranquillity were maintained, the advance of Ireland 
jin material prosperity would be rapid. With a glowing peroration, foreshadow- 


March 1843 began this systematic agitation. Was it begun in consequence of ing the time when the Queen should land in tranquillized Ireland, he sat down, 


any act of the Government! Were we charged with any injustice or undue 
partiality! No; my belief is that it was begun because it did not suit the pur- 
poses of some that our Government should be successful. [Loud cries of 
Hear!] The poor rate about tuis time began to be ijevied in many parts of 
Ireland. Dissatisfaction was growing against this law, against the act intro- 
duced by the Noble Lord when in office.”’ And so he passed on to describe 
oiler clements in the dissatisfaction, of an old growth. Ministers, however, 
relied on the ordinary law. Did Lord John Russell, under similar circumstan- 
ces? No; he wished that part of his life passed over, perliaps ; but he 
supported Lord Althorp in mtroducing the Coercion Aci—* lhe act is, 
as will be seen, avery strict Actof Parliament. The preamble runs thus: 
that ‘Whereas divers meetings and assemblages inconsistent with the pub- 
lic peace end the exercise of reguiar government have taken plece, and where- 
asthe law is so far madequace to meet the state of things, be it enacted.’ 
Now, what is proposed to be enacted? Why, that the Lord-Lieuvtenant shall 
be empowered to punish any one lighting signal-fires. (Laughter.) We relied 
on the ordinary law but the noble Lord did not ; he took precautions, and ap 
pled to Parliament foradditional powers \ extinguish signal-fires. (Laughter. ) 
The act goes on to say—* No person shall make any bontire, fire, light, flame.! 
flssh—( Laughter. )—blaze—(Renewed laugtier.)—or any signal by smoke.’| 
(General laughter.) And, further, says the noble Lord, * Be it enacted, shat! 
the burden of proof that such s:gnal, by flame, flash, blaze, or smoke, was not) 
made, shall rest on the person charged with the offence.’ (Laughter and cheers. )) 
This 1s tne noble Lord's act.” 

Bringing the review of the proceedings down to the Clontarf meeting, he 
declared that the specific reason for interfering then was the peculiarly imilita- 
ry array contemplated by the Repealers ; but he read a good deal of correspon-, 
dence with local authorities, and such documents, showing that Government, 
anxiously watched the progress of eveuts, and that they were ready to inter-| 
fere at the first opportune juncture ; but thatthey were sometimes induced to, 
defer active interposi'ion by the dread of occasiouing any collision with the peo- 
ple that could possibly be avoided. Finally, however, the law had been vin. 
dicated, without collision or bloodshed ; the leaders of the disorder, not the, 


amid cheers from both sides of the House. 

| Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied. He noticed some of the chief attacks on 
his motion by the leading Members of the Government. ‘This brought up Lord 
STANLEY ; who emphatically demed that in quoting, on a former occasion, 
the words “the minions of Popery,’’ he either adapted them or applied them 
to Roman Catholics. Lord JOHN RUSSELL then went into some particu- 
lars respecting the retirement of Lord Plunket; who first desired to withdraw, 
and though he subsequently revoked that wish, his resignation was not forced. 
‘Lord John vindicated his own larger views respecting the Chureh and other 
‘matters ; but without any very specific statement. 

| Ona division, the numbers were—For the motion, 225; against it, 324; 
{Ministerial majority, 99. 


| “Twelve-and-a-half cents each will be given at this Office for two Copies of No. 7, Vol. 
2, of the Anglo American. 
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The motions for a consideration of the State of Ireland were brought into 
both the Houses of British Parliament simultaneously in point of time, name 


— 


ily, the 13th ult., that m the Lords was disposed of with but one adjournment, 


but that in the Commons was greatly lengthened out. ‘The Marquis of Nor- 
‘manby repeated once more the frequently uttered reproach on the Govern- 
ment, that they had been idle when they should have been active,and mischiev- 
ously busy when they should have been quiet. But Lord Wharncliffe clearly 
‘'demonstrated—what we have humbly endeavoured to shew—that however 
clear our inward convictions may be of the guilt of others, it is necessary to 
have the proofs in our power before we make a public demonstration. Now 
this is good reasoning, whether in cases between individuals or on public oc- 
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casions, aud we repeat, for the fiftieth time, that herein Sir Robert Peel and! 
his colleagues have acted with consummate wisdom; stepping in at the very 
moment when hostility and bloodshed were next to inevitable, and overwhelin 
ing the disturbers of the public peace with evidence not to be disputed. The 
debate in the Lords elicited considerable acceptable intelligence, such as future 
attention to the relations of Landlord and Tenant, improvements in the Elec- 
tive Franchise, additional grants for Education in Ireland, and appropriations 
for providing houses and glebes for the Catholic priesthood. Lord Wharneliffe, 
also declared, in explicit terms, the determination of the government to hold) 
the Union inviolate, and maintain the supremacy of the law. 

In the House of Commons Lord John Russell opened the debate by assert- 
ting that Ireland is in a state of military occupation, and not under the peacea-) 
ble government of the laws. ‘This was most uncandid, but fortunately it was, 
uttered’ where such a discoloration of fact was easily perceptible. Where such, 
demonstrations of physical force were exhibited, and such violent and seditious, 
speeches were rife, it would have been a scandalous oversight in the govern- 
ment tv omit the placing of a judicious check against possible and even proba-| 


lhis dicta are found to be meaningless, his promises are beyond his fulfilment, 
his threats the whinings of a child, and lis plans “ropes of sand." We are 
‘not versed in the law of this case, but our impression is that the traversers will 
not be called up for judgment except at their own demand, or unless further il- 
legal action on their part should induce the court to do so. ‘The postponement 
of sentence until next term, means, if we understand aright, that the court 
requires that delay in order to judge properly the several degrees of offence of 
the defendants, so as to apportion sentence equitably, but it does not mean that 
sentence shall be pronounced at that time. ‘The traversers are at large on bail, 
and we presume it may be at the option of either them or the court to bring the 


| affair to a termination. 


| The great end of the government is obtained, and we do not think that they 
‘would be either so vindictive or so impolitic as to proceed to rigorous sentence, 
they would thereby justly lose sight of their own dignity, and would give the 
defendants the honour of martyrdom. 

Another question, however, still remains ; should the verdict remain in force, 
will not all the traversers who have seats in Parliament, be thereby expelled ! 
'We believe that such is the law of Parliament. 


Inthe parliamentary remarks when the subject of the Ameers of Scinde 


ble overt acts of rebellion. Yet, notwithstanding such salutary precautions, was upon the tapis, Sir Robert Peel’s observation that “* where the strength of 
we do not tind one solitary accusation of military interference, of martial law, civilization comes in contact with the wisdom of barbarism, the latter must 
of any intemperate sally or act of the soldiery or seamen ; and in fact the mi-) yield,” has caused much animadversion. ‘The remark is indefensible upon ethi- 
litary check was only found in the neighbourhoods of the meetings which the cal principles, but we should be glad to know where the practical operation has 
Repeal journalists themselves magnified into monster meetings. His defence, ”0t been carried into etiect, in the history of the world to the ie time ! 


of Mr. O'Connell strikes us as being actually fawning in its spirit, and such as And if it has been so with little or no excuse for it except that of the opportuni- 
- ty being presented, there is at least a great palliation of the abstract wrong 


we really could not have anticipated in a speech of Lord John Russell; his SE under the circumstances of the case with regard to the Ameers. The policy, 
gestions of improvement are vague and fanciful, aud they do not seem to have nay even the morality, of nations in modern times is complex, and involves a 
taken much hold even on those who spohe for the motion. 


| great many conflicting considerations ; we have to bow to necessity as much as 
We are glad to perceive that Sir James Graham has understood the question t° Justice, and expediency is not a word or a principle to be despised although 
of ‘‘conspiracy”—as we have done—not to consist essentially in secresy | 


| it is not enough alone as a sufficing cause. We can find abundant instances, 

every where, of operations which, in the abstract, we are bound to condemn, 
which was an absurd piece of special pleading, excusable enough for a detend- but to which, from the pressure of powerful causes we are obliged to submit. 
ant to use in his own case, but a poor help to the definition, to the public. No. The annexation of Scinde is one of those, and we know not how any power, 
does the notion of Ireland being under military occupation find much more fa-, placed as that of England has been and is, in India, could have resolved for 


vor. It would be quite as correct to say that England is under military occur, "OTe good and less evil than Lord Ellenborough (no favourite of ours by any 
means) has effected in the case. 
pation, when a force is sent down to any district, that happens to be tempora-|| 


rily disturbed ; but in fact it is shewn in this important debate that there was a 
stronger martial force in Ireland, at one period of the late administration than 
there has been at any tine since. 

It could not be that the Question of “ The State of Ireland” could be moot-, 
ed without direct reference to the State ‘I'rials just concluded, and this has. 
given opportunities which have been readily seized, to correct misapprehen- 
sions and exaggerations which the ‘Traversers and their Press have anxiously) 
put forward. For instance Mr. Shaw has explained in full detail the matter of, 
the Jury, and has demonstrated that if it is possible to obtaia a fair trial in Ire- 
land—which Ae does not doubt, though the ‘Traversers do—he had as ample} 
materials for one as just hearts could desire ; and as for the manuer of pro- 
ceeding in the case Sir Wm. Follett, and Sir Frederic Pollock, no mean au-| 
thorities, have set that upon such a footing as Serjeant Wilde with all his acu- 


men could not shake. 


The Preinier was very much in the condition of a defendant during this de-)| 


bate, as he well observes ; but we think it will be admitted that he brought 


One of the most idle and senseless compla nts that are made concerning the 
proceedings at the Irish State Trials is that all Catholics in the Jury list had 
been struck off by the Government. This is uttered with querulous eager- 
ness, but how stands the fact? If it be trne—and it will not be denied—that 
'seven-eighths of the Irish population are catholics, nothing could have been 
more easy than for the traversers to have insured a catholic jury by striking out 
all the protestants, when they were reducing the list to the final twenty-four. 
But on examination we find that even from this disproportionate amount of 
Protestants, the Crown officers struck out three of the twelve they were enti- 


j\tled so to deal with, thus therefore striking off but nine Catholics—all well- 


‘known and acknowledged Repealers, and three Protestants. In the neantime 
we should be glad to know who and what were the persons struck off by the 
‘Traversers! Not a word is said of their proceedings or the motives which 
urged them in the several acts of striking off. But the objection itself is too 
weak to be dwelt upon any further. 

It is pleasing, at least to us, that upon all occasions in which the conduct 
and character of Louis Philippe are fairly brought to the test, he comes out 
pure and scathless. This * man of vicissitudes,” this King who has bought 


‘ by experience, and whose sagacity has been well exercised for more 
himself oif with flying colours. After all, however, very little is elicited of than half a century, may be well intent to strengthen the position of himself 
what will be done for Ireland ; perhaps this also is well, for it must not be too) and his family, but we do not believe him capable of doing so either treacher- 
hastily inferred that government have been dragooned into their measures. 0USly or dishonestly, The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply toa question by the 


They have seen, and heard, and examined enough to be aware that much of Earl of Clarendon in the house of Peers, gave most unequivocal testimony to 
the truth of what we assert; the latter noble lord intimated that it was believed 


good remains to be done by thein, and they must turn to it with carbesiness + France had limited the choice of a husband for the Queen of Spain to the house 
but first they must res ore order and submission. ‘The ** Vox populi vox Dei’ ‘of Bourbon, and that the overthrow of Espartero was attributable to the gold 
as regards Ireland, must be received with a qualification, because, as yet, the, and the intrigues of the French ruler; but Lord Aberdeen insisted that whe- 


mass consists of an irritable, irritated, and ignorant public. Get them into 
obedience then, in the first place, assure them that good is intended for them,| 
in the second, and, to use a very expressive American phrase, * see that all is 
right and then go a-head.” | 

The Question in everybody's mouth now is, what will be the sentence pro- 
nounced upon Mr. O'Connell, and as the views of the case are as numerous as. 
the enquirers, it will be hard, if not impossible, to reconcile the answers. It 
appears manifest that from early life Mr. O’Connell was abstractedly opposed) 
to the Union, yet he has never pushed his notion into prominent view until he. 
became immersed in politics, and perceive! that he could make by agitation 
either honour or emoluiment—or both. We have always had doubts of his po- 
litical virtue in action, although we have not any concerning his powerful ta- 


lents. It has long been our notion that, like the “ Fergus MacIvor” of Scott, | 


he knew the stake he played for and was contented to stand the issue. In the 
prosecution of his great game he has played his cards according to his own 
judgment, and he had the address to persuade hundreds of thousands that he was! 


ther justifiably or not, it was a national rising that drove the Regent from 
‘Spain ; and he proceeded to declare that the only understanding between Eng- 
land and France, with regard to Spain, was for the maintenance of the Spanish 
‘throne and institutions, the wish to check violence and anarchy there, and to 
extend its prosperity and happiness. * These, my lords,”’ said Lord Aberdeen, 


“are the objects of our understanding ; I know of no other, and acknowledge 
ino other ; and, what is more, J belreve that none other exists.”’ 


Py The extreme pressure of matter, which would not admit of delay, com- 
pels us to crowd out the conclusion of our Correspondent’s letter on “ Boston,” 
‘as well as a highly interesting communication from Greece ; beth of these 


| shall appear next week. 


New York, March 22, 1844. 
| Ata Meeting of Gentlemen, Members of the St. George's Society of this 
City, held at the Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, 
R. N. Tinson, Ese., in the Chair. 
The Chairman stated that a letter had been forwarded to him from Joseph 


au infallible master of the sport ; he set * entrapment” at defiance, and avowed Fowler, Esq., President of the St. George's Society of New York, and that 
both determination and certainty in carrying off the stake. But he played a considering it ought to be acted upon promptly, as due to the writer, and that 
wrong card and lost a trick, and at the same time threw the lead into his ad-, a Special Meeting of the Society could not, under the Constitution, be called 
versaries’ hand, which eventually lost him the game. It is now enquired,) without a delay much to be deprecated, he had called the attention of as many 


* What's to pay ?"’ and the loser magnanimously asserts his readiness to dis- members as he could readily find, with a view to invite discussion and resolu- 


charge his obligation to the full, as well asto play again. Alas! In his eager: 


ness to defeat his opponents he forgot the amount of his liabilities, and well it! 
is for him and his colleagues that they are in good hands to deal with. To 
quit metaphor, we believe that the government have not any personal animosity’ 
to gratify, they have been anxious only to shew the Irish people that Repeal is 
a delusion, their agitator fallible, and the measures into which they have been, 
drawn as tools useless, unlawful, and mischievous to those who have been en- 
gaged in them. ‘The verdict—the verdict itself—is a heavier punishment on| 
Mr. O'Connell than all else which could be inflicted upon him. ‘The halo dis- 


appears from around his head, his fulminations are turned into empty sounds: 


tion upon the matter detailed in the said letter, which he should now lay before 
‘them. 

Reap a letter addressed “ To the Vice-Presidents and Members of the St. 
George's Society of New York,” of which the following is a verbatim copy— 
“ Gentlemen,—Lest any surprise should be expressed or felt at my retreat from 
the Festival of “The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” I deem it proper to state 
\to you that the moment J ascertained that ‘“‘ Tus Repeat or tHe Unton” was 

to be the substance of a Standard Toast about to be given by the Chairman, I 
apprised him that, as the Representative of St. George’s Society, I could not 
ovour it, and should withdraw from the room whenever it should be proposed. 
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But feeling bound to acknowledge the welcome they had given me as a guest||days, according to the Dramatist, been in Mexico. Well may the writer say 
at their festive board, J told him that I stood ready to respond to any toast they The Don not done ie he will never be done sO long as there is a stage on 
might have arranged in honour of the Sister Societies ;—if, therefore, he would) which to shew him up. Mr. Walcot has done his work cleverly in ‘oony, er 
bring that toast forward, I would most cheertully reply to it, reserving to myself, little bijou together. He had, as he well deserved, a capital benefit on Wed- 
the hberty of leaving the room whenever any objectionable toast should succeed) nesday night ; but indeed every night here isa benefit both to the establish- 
it. My suggestion, 1 found, could not be acted upon by the Chairman, who; ment and to the andience. 

was either unable or unwilling to disturb in any way the order of their Standard) Bowery Tnearre.—The celebrated play of ‘The Robbers,” by Schiller, 
toasts. He then rose and proposed “ The Repeal of the Union—The Queen, has been produced here. Mr. J. R. Scott plays Charles Moor, a character he 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland,” and on the instant it was announced I left! js well fitted to sustain; but we have not yet seen the representation, and can- 
the room, under a conviction that the Society I had so often had the honour to} no: therefore speak farther thereon. 


represent would sanction and sustain me in so doing. Respectfully yours—| - 
(Signed)—Josrrn Fowxer, President of the St. George’s Society of New | Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 
York.” 

The following Resolutions were thereupon unanimously agreed to—viz: = On Monday evening the Signora Borghese’s benefit took place here, and the 


Tuar while this meeting disclaim any animadversion upon, or interference | house presented au unbroken galaxy of beauty and fashion, such as has never 
with regard to, the Proceedings of other friendly Associations, they are anxious been exceeded in this city, and crowded together as closely as possible. The 
tu be rightly understood with respect to their own principles of love and loyalty piece selected for the occasion was ‘I’ Puritani,” and the only interruption to 
towards the Institutions of Tae Britis Ewrire, and they confidently look ''a good general effect arose from the farce, or form, or whatever the reader but 
towards their presiding officer, on all proper occasions, to vindicate their claim) pleases to consider it, of an apology for the Signora Majocchi. Not but that 
to be considered loyal British subjects. ; | she is really indisposed, but sympathy is in some degree diminished upon re- 

Tart this meeting considers the conduct of the President of the St. George's; ferring back to the cause, namely, the failure in establishing herself as the 
Society of New York, upon the occasion above described, as worthy of their prima donna. After the opera Sig. De Begnis appeared and sung a scena 
most ungualified approbation, and as every way fitting the deportment of a from the “ Fanatico per la Musiea,”’ in the style in which he is unequalled, 
gentleman representing an English Benevolent, Loyal, and Patriotic Institu-) and which elicited the loudest applauses. 
tion ; and that his prompt and firm resolution under the circumstances entitle) We understand that the performance here this evening will be the last of the 
him to the warmest thanks of the said Society. aes present series. ‘They will have an attraction of an unusual nature, namely, a 

Tuart the conduct of Joseph Fowler, Esq., upon the said occasion, is in per-| Jong and interesting duet from the opera of “ Chiara Rosembourg,” which 
fect accordance with the general tenor of his life, honourable to himself, and) includes the developement of the whole plot of that piece. It will be sung by 
gratifying to all who enjoy the pleasure of his acquaintance. | De Begnis and Valtellina, and besides the interest which the libretto affords, 

Tuar the cordial and hearty thanks of this meeting be tendered to Joseph) js highly worthy the attention of musical critics on the score of its compo- 
Fowler, Esq., for his conduct upon the said occasion, as well as on all others’ sition. 
in which the honour of The St. George’s Society was in his keeping. | When we allude to this asthe last of the series, we do not understand it es 

Tuar a Committee be appointed by the Chairman to wait upon the members) the close of opera here. On the contrary, if we are informed aright, the ma- 
of the St. George's Society of New York, not here present, with a copy of the} nagement will now fall into the hands best calculated to sustain it,—those of 
resolutions at this ery and invite their signature thereto; and that the! Sig. De Begnis. The present artists will still be attached to it, as we hear, 
said copy be presented to Joseph Fowler, Esq., when the signatures shall have and there will be reinforcements added to it, but we anticipate that the ridicu- 
been sufficiently completed. | lous jealousies and quarrels which too commonly prevail in establishments of 

Tuar the following gentlemen, nominated by the Chair, be constituted a) this kind, will in 4 great measure cease, through the instramentality of one 
committee for carrying the preceding Resolution into effect :—R. N. Tinson,| who knows how to govern an operatic company, and who, we think, will either 
W. D. Cuthbertson, Henry Jessop, John Taylor, Jr., B. H. Downing, and Wm. have his regulations followed implicitly, or will come to summary conclusions. 
Jackson, Esqrs. : ; ; Begnis is essentially an artist himself, and an excellent judge of art in 

Tuar a copy of these proceedings be published in the Anglo American, Al-| others ; he has had more experience than most men in the peculiarities and 


bion, Express, and Commercial Advertiser. | the difficulties of operatic management, and we expect that should he take the 
Tuart the meeting do now adjourn. f helm here, the public will be entertained with a greater variety of styles 
(Signed) Rosert N. Tixsonx, Chairman. | than hitherto; a portion of opera buffa and a portion of opera seria is much 
The Chairman having left the Chair, é | ‘better than always sombre or always light. And, indeed, why could it not be 
Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to R. managed to give English as well as Italian opera here! It would add to the 
N. Tinson, Esq., for his able and impartial conduct in the Chair. | diversity, would not greatly increase the expense, and, under proper arrange- 
(Signed) A. D. Paterson, Sec'y, protem. | ments, might draw full houses every night of performance. Consider this, Mr. 
| Palmo. 

Che Drama. | *,* Madame Heilberg’s Concert, which was postponed on Thursday evening on ac- 
omemiay | count of the weather, will positively take place next Thursday evening, at Washington 
Park Tueatre.—We really feel inclined to pour forth all our vials of cri- Hall. 
tical wrath upon the one performance—it was more than enough—which we {SS KEOGII would respectfully inform her Friends and the Public, that she will con- 

witnessed here this week. The play was ‘Such Things Are,” one of Mrs.’ tinue her Schoo! at her presewt residence, 308 Bowery. 


’ P ; : Miss Keogh is desirous to obtain four Boarders between the age of 8 and 12 years, to 
Inchbald’s and not ore of the best, but let that pom. It is = old stock —~ whose improvement, in a moral, religious, and intellectual point of view, every attention 
and the actors with very little study onght to have been well up im it; bUt shail be paid. Professors of the first talent are employed, so that the Pupils have the 
anything so miserably ill studied we never experienced, and we venture to say! 'same advantages as those have, who attend more expensive Establishments. 

30-4t. 


that their own confusion at their imperfect dialogue was not greater than our _Mar. . ae 51 a 32.) 
own, for we felt ashamed to look at them in what we fancied to be their misery. |, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Chippendale understood the character of Sir Luke Tremor, but he did not SMBELLIGRED =e Sewanee Of 3 ENGRAVINGS IN BACH NOMSER 
_- : f Lad € as she al- {E ILLUSTRAT ONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
know ten lines of it. Mrs. her part as 4 ul Newspaper, Containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
ways does, with great propriety, but she was quite imperfect in her dialogue. sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of ailthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
Andrews, as Lord Flint, did not know much of either the letter or the spirit of or in the Colonies ; oe whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the o- 
his character. Jamieson, as the Sultan, was about the best in study, but the eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES an 
part isa poor one. Mrs. H. Hunt, as The female prisoner, was immeasurably in a typography Consistent with the beauty end aes 
superior to all the rest of the cast, she played with great propriety and feeling, The Proprietors of the 1LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usherb 
and was well entitled to the applauses she received. the mere of a The Ry 
4 irst conceived in @ Spint Of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short per) 
We have kept back, until the last, the consideration of Mr. Barry, as_ the been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
honourable Mr. Twineall, because we wish to expatiate a little thereon, and tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
deliver ourselves of a severe fit of spleen and vexation which was brought on NEWS only properly so 
Og all its contemporaries Inthe amount of public patronage allotte 
by that performance. We know not what experience Mr. Barry may have had | eedi CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, . 
of English aristocracy, but we defy him to point out anything approaching the and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 
vulgarity, of which he made himself the representative, in genteel life. Fools, ‘The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
fops, and cowards there may be among them but one so utterly destitute of !™pesition—no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
PSs er . . ae | the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
every characteristic of that grade of society, the son of an English peer, never’ as much perfection as a newspapercanattain. To the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
yet was seen, never will be seen. We shall say nothing of the ultra-ism of the) the community are indebted for the first combination of ail the varieties of public intelli- 
fashionable undress assumed by him, which was all well enongh, but on what) sence, with the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
id h he filthy old hat with a high und . b | new and beautiful meaus of cateuding and confirming the interests of society over all the 
pretence did he assume the y old nat with a high crow and narrow DIUM,’ topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
which a proprietor of the other portion of the costume could not be supposed, and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 
to wear, and which shocked all notions of propriety. Mr. Barry made 
character credulous and vain, w hich was all well enough, but upon what autho- sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
rity did he make him guiity of the most wretched, low and vulgar poltroonery) prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
of behaviour which he then assumed! It is long since we read the play, and the of no fo the people, but takin 
° of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice. morality and truth—to 
we know that Mrs. Inchbald, who wer Se actress as well as an authoress, was) raise the standard of public virtue—to pailiate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
capable of violating probabilities a little for the stage effect, but we have rat nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
recollection of the execution scene which was brought forward here, and in) —to uphold the great principles of hamanity—to promote science —encourage belles jetters 
which Mr. Barry makes the honorable Mr. T'wineall perform all the vulgarities! and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 


: , : - > 9 | influences which impel the progress vt civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
which Liston has thrown upon Bowébell in “ The Illustrious Stranger,” together of wations as of cong This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 


with the same kind of ridiculous costume. | ist, and to take its humble part in the promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 


P avowed ambition of the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News. 

Mr. Barry bas eeteten, one ably ag the history, wees, and rycapend the} To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
stage, but what must we think of his zeal, what must we think of his SINCCTI-| |both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 
ty even, when we find him following up his precept by such example as this.|'in their favor and the recordedeacon ement and welcome of the whole provincial press. 
Where is the “ velut: in speculum?” Can he point to this character as played | When this beautiful work is considered in ali its details—the talent and skill of the 

/artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
by aes as a specimen ! We confess our indignation, and are at no pains tO! many of the engravings have been dane—the varias talent disp layed ithe editor de- 
conceal it partment—the beauty of its printine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 

On the following night Colley Cibber's “ Hypocrite,” an adaptation of Mo-| papers. is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does @ splendid volume every halt 

MBI lyear, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides verious other items which co 
here's “Tartuffe,” was performed, but we had the remembrance of Dowton, the jenumerated, it must be acknow/edged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond 
real English Tastuffe, too strongly before us, to venture upon that of Mr. Barry, [eommperisce the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 
with the experiénce of the previous evening still pressing on us. s of Lenten News it that the 

: : j | public shou on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper. 
P With all _ we wood ee a much — and ~ he was en The “ Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had of ‘all the 
eavouring to throw a little extraneous humour into the piece. Jt was a Mis-| Booksellers in the United States and Canada. 
taken move. Let him not lower the dignity of the stage and his own expe-| N.B.—Also ali the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 
nience of society by such attempts as this. SALE.—Palmo’s (late) Concert and coms sing the Stage fixtures, 

Otyuric Tazatre.—The ubiquitous Don Juan, who has appeared in stock and good will, corner of Chambers-street adway, in consequence 

: : of the Proprietor leaving for England. Apply at 104 Chambers-street between 4 and6 
many parts of the earth, and even in the Nether Regions, has im these latter!'p.y, Mar. 23-tf.; 5 
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™ prands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. 


‘FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 


552. 


Anglo American. 


Marcu 80. 


SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY; WHISKEY, &c. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. aud qts. ripe and creamey. 

Brown Stoat.— Duplin and Londen 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Oid Dark and Pate, in wood and Bottles. 
Whiskey.—Gleniivat and Isiay real peat reek 
Rum.—Jamaiea Rum, North side, very superior * 
Gin.—Old Hollands, bed bad 
Wines.—Champagoe, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first! 


*,* For sale on reasonable terms and in lots to suit purchasers by 


ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
I> Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. Mar. 9-3. 


‘SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


EASES ARISING FROM AN [IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: | 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Culaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring’ 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms. Sciatica, or Lumbayo, and | 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 

The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a. 
severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. 

Brook.yn, Noy. 25, 1842. 


Messrs. Sanpds:—Gent.—Aithough | am disfigured and deformed for lite, 1 have not) 
lost my recollection ; and never, while | exist,shali I cease to feel grateful for benents 


_ conferred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsapariila. | was attacked in the! 


year 1828 with a scrotulous affection onthe end of my nose, commencing with a smaii|| 
red spot, attended with itching and burning sensations, This induced rubbing, and 
now commenced the ravages of a disease which progressed as follows: the left now 


* tril was first destroyed, aud, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 


and, seizing upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and ail the surrounding! 
parts, uotil, finally, the nose was entizely eaten off; the passage tor conveying tears 
from the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears, The 
disease now seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings: 
and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | am a native of, 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseis well known there. The first Physicians in the 
Kingdom prescribed ior me, but with littie benefit. At one time | was directed to take 
63 drops of the ** ‘Tincture of Jodine’’ three times a day, which I continued for six 
months in succession. Atanothertime | applied Oi! ot Vitriol tothe paits. After this| 
used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper’s, but al! proved in vain. 1| continued to grow! 
worse, and as a drowning man will catch at a straw, |! used every remedy I couldh 

of that was considered applicable to my case, unti! | became disgusted withthe treat- 
ment, and relinquished al! hope of ever getting well. 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer. but br. M——, under whose treatment! was 
considered it Scrofuious Lupus, and this isthe name given it by medical men. As 
last resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April fast I Saiied tor America, and arrived here in the month of May. The eomews 
continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed 
the entire nose, and faust verging towards the trontal bone,it seized upon the upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


f tym fm ond aud truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
to invalids a NEW LLFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 
speedily re-invigorated with an infusion of new blood, aud consequently of new life and 
strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that their re-appearance amongst their 
fellow-beings, who had long given them up as incurable, is tothod upee as the greatest of 
the many great wonders of the age. 

The number of testimonials ot cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
Semetenene daily, and their unsolicited testimony witnessed by gentlemen of high reputa- 

on. 

The — testimonial is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
the Theatrical Profession, M1. T. D. Rice, (the original Jim Crow)—a gentleman whose 
high character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntary 


jattestation of the excellence of the Medicine beyond the shadow of suspicion. This, 


(with thousands of similar grateful acknowledgemeots,) can be seen atthe Principal 
Depot, 304 Broadway. 
To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N.Y.:— 

Gentiemen—Having in the course of a long and arduous practice of my profession, 
contracted a tightness across the chest, with prostration of strength, and suffering much 
from the effects of the labour attached to my peculiar pursuits, while in Engiand I had 
recourse to your popular Medicine, PARR’S LIFE PLLLS, from which | received great 
benefit. Finding a Branch of your House in this city, | procured a few boxes of the Me- 
dicine, and can now sincerely testify to their value and great efficacy, and also to the 
great character they bear in the old country. 

Your obedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 20 Vestry-street. 
This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, is also unexception- 


able ;— 
New York, 26th Dec., 1843. 

Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen— After having, tor two years, severely 
sulfered from a protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, which seemed 
to battle the skill of the best physicians in the South and elsewhere, a few boxes of your 
valuable Medicine, ‘‘PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuaded to try,—and 
which | commenced taking with very little faith in their efficacy—etiected an entire and 
really wondertul cure with me. 

I cannot refrain from sending you this testimonial of their excellence, hoping that these 
Pills may be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 

You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
to those who may be in doubt of their virtues.— Very respecttully, 

J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Carondelet-st., New Orleans, 
Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 

The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about twenty-five years 
in Southwark, Philadelphia, well known from his great respectability :— 

Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—lI fee! it will be doing no more than right to 
inform you of the wonderful benefits | have received by the use of your Pills. Lhave 
been afflicted for twenty years or more with a weakness on the breast, the pipes in the 
throat, dyspepsia and costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
times. Latterly, I was seized with asthma, and was so much plagued as to be unable to 
lie down at night. Lam advanced in years, and have tried a great many cures in the 
course of my life, which in the general left me much weakened without doing any good. 
Having seen one of the books contaiving the life of Old Parr, and the cures therein stated, 
1 epplied to Mr, Peter Williatwson, and procured abox totry them. 1| soon found they re- 
lieved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, andl was surprised to dis- 
cover that I — good at night, and could lie down comfortably, and when | telt any kind 
of smothering, | would get upinthe night and take one or two Pills, and I would tee 
better instantly. I anv now entirely relieved of all my complaints, and have an excelient 
appetite, and am of the firm opinion that PARK’S LIFE PILLS are the best medicine | 


While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York,a gentleman was at- Ihave ever taken for my complaints. From their gentleness with me, and the at goud 


tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—** My friend, have you used the Sar- 
saparilla?’’ Yes, replied 1, various kinds, and every thing else | could hear of; bu® 
said he, | mean Sand’s Sarsaparilla!?” No, replied. ** Then use it, for! believe it 
will cure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger I was induced to make a trial of a| 
medicine he so highly recommended. 

I purchased one bottle, which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after using 
your Sarsaparilla less than two montns, | feel within me weil. The disease is stupped 
1n its ravag+s, all those racking and tormenting pains are gone, my food relishes, my) 
digestion is good, and | sleep well; and, under the blessing of Divine Providence, | at-| 
tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsaparilla. With desire that the afflict-! 
ed may no longer deiay, but use the right medicine and get cured. 

(remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, 
THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your friend, 

Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
Srare oF New-York, On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos. 
City ot Brooklyn,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged the truth of the foregoing paper,, 
and that he executed the same. | 
HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillyps, who has jong resided at the Falls. The’ 
facts are weil known to all the old residents in that’part of the city. | 
Messrs. A. B. Sanvs & Co.—Sirs: Most gratetully do l embrace this opportunity for 
stating to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariiia. J shall also 


y have done me, | am satisfied they will be of equal benefit to many others thus afflict- 
ed.—I am, gentlemen, yours, respectiully, 
Nov. 27, 1843. JEREMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 
Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formerly of Southwark. 
The next from Mrs. M. Cling:— 
No. 193 Christie-street. 
Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that I have been afflicted for this twelve 
years with the liver complaint and dyspepsia, and after trying ail advertised medicines— 
then had recourse to a doctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
dence pointed out to me the report ot Parr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 


| taking a few small boxes, I began to fee] hke another being—and I ask my cure may be 


circulated through the United States, so grateful am I for my recovery trom the grave. 
M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 


ASTHMA. 
Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—lt gives me much pleasure to inform you 


||that in this town and neighbourhood your invaluabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 


much praised for their rare virtues and great eflicacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ladd, a gentleman well known here, told 
me of a friend of his, an elderly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
years, so much so that she was unable to walk out, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerably relieved by them, and persevering 
in their use, she was enabled,afew weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
church, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence, a feat she had not accom- 


be bappy, through yon, to puoli-h to ali who are afilicted,‘as I lately was, the account of plished for the last three years. 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine isa painful story,|| Another case is that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be so) tried numerous other Medicines and found no retief, but a short time since, begun to teke 


surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 
Dropsical collections immediately took place over the entire su eo! my body, causing || 
such an enlargement that it was necessary to add a half yard tothe size of my dresses | 
around the waist. Next followed. upon my limbs, ulcers, painful beyond description. 
For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found 
inpouring upon those parts cold water. From imy limbs the pain extended over my 
whole body. There was literaily for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pai ould shoot through my system, and compe) me to arise, and, for hours to- | 
gether, w the house, so that | was almost entirely deprtved of sieep. During this 
time the Erysipelas continued active. and the ulcers enjJarged, and so deeply have 
these eaten, thut tor two and ahalf years they have been subject tobieeding. During! 
these almost twenty years | have consulted imany physicians. These have calied my) 
disease—as it was attended with an obstinate cough and 2 steady and activa pain in| 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners,| 
they were only able to afferd my case a partial and temporary relief. I had many other, 
difficulties too complicated to describe. [have aiso used many of the medicines that 
have been recommended as infallible cures tor this disease, vet these aii failed, and ]) 
was most emphstically growing worse. In this critical condition, given up by triends.! 
and expécting for myself, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of al 
kind Providenee, furnished with your, tome, invaluable Sarsaparilia. A single bottle) 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twonty years I] had not once felt. Upon, 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days from the Sth of Octo- 
ber, when I commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able tv enjoy sleep and rest, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect heaitu. Besides, I was, in 
this short time, relieved from ali those excruciating and unalleviated pains that had af- 
flicted my days, as well as robbed ine of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
are healed, the Erysipelas Cttred, and iny size reduced nearly to my former measure. 
Thus much dol feel it a pri¥ilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilia. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comtort and whose hope of fu 
ture health are due, under God, t6 your instrumentality. And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make’ you the happy and houoved instruments of blessing 
others, as diseased and despairing as you! much relieved and very grateful friend, 
ASENATH M. PHILLIPS. 
New Lonpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 
Personally appeared. the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts 
contained in the foregoing statement before me. : 
; RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 
; Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillipe, I certify thatthe above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
‘WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands, 
whelesaje Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold by John Holland Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, 
Agents for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

rice $} per bottle. six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s a and take 


Nineteen years ago Jast April ant ot sickness jeft me with@n Erysipelas eruption. | |writing he is tast recovering. am, gentlemen, yours an sun 
UOHN 


|Parr’s Life Pills for the above distressing complaint, and | am happyto say at this present 
NSTON. 


The following, being a translation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Germany, now living at 167 Ludlow-street— 
New York, Dec. 28, 1543 


Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—It is rarely tnat we Germans can be induced to have 
recourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seldom have confidence inthem. A 
friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
costiveness and sick head-ache, of which | had sutfered for years, and for which I could 
find no eflicient remeay. 

A few boxes of your Pills, which | bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
means of perfectly restoring my health. { have also used those Pills in my family, and 
with such excellent suecess, that I shall henceforth keep a constant supply in my house. 
Should there be persons who would doubt the good effects of this Medicine ,1 beg to refer 


them to me, and it would give me much pleasure to show my gratitude for the relief they 


have afforded me, by recommending them to others.—Respecttully, 
C. ETTLING, 167 Ludlow-street. 


Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows :— 
Vergennes, Nov. 8, 1843. 
Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—I have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who will be in your 
city ma fewdays. The Pills are much liked, and give great satisfaction, and are now in 
considerable demand, and ] have told my customers if they would be patient a few days 
| would have some more. You will please therefore send me an equal quantity of each 
size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectfully, J. H. BOWMAN. 
Fountain Head Tavern, 96 Duane-street. 
The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentlemen—I cannot be silent on the sub- 
ject of your Medicine, after experiencing such benefit from it. | am grateful to you that 
my health has been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, after suffering 
much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, I shall be pleased, by your using 
my name, as one that can and will, at all times, testify to their great efficacy in one of the 
most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—I am, gentlemen, Yours, 
respectfully, 8. WN 
January 10, 1844. 
The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentleman of this wy —_ 
New York, 17th Jan., 1844. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure in being able 
to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use of your invaluable 
Medicine, knownas “*PARR’SLIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years! have been subjected 
to severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and derangement of the digestive o Ss, 
and applied the ordinary remedies without relief. A friend made me a present of one 
box of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them. Before I had used the whole of 


||them I found their salutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 


time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentle nature, they are of in- 
finite service, when applied in sickness, to children, of which I have had sufficient expe- 
rience in my own family. Indeed, I esteem them as the most safe and efficacious medi- 
cine now in use.—I am, gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s’t, THOMAS ELDER. 
They can be had at the Office of thie Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 304 
Broadway, Second Floor. Mar. 30-tf, 
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